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The conquest of the kettle 


HE life-work of one man has been summed up in 

a song, of another, in a bridge. And posterity, 
hearing the song or crossing the bridge, has been glad 
to say, “Surely, he lived not in vain.” 


The aim of the working hours of Andrew J. Vollrath 
was realized in the all-white enameled ware now pro- 
duced by the Polar Ware Company, of Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. Versed in the arcana of the old-world craft of 
enameling, Mr. Vollrath struggled on in this country 
to create the kitchen utensil that should be perfect. He 
eliminated the seams and the rivets, so that each dish 
or kettle is one smooth, graceful, unbroken ripple of 
snow-whiteness, He refined the “cold water” process 
of enameling until he obtained a surface threefold thick, 
fused into tough steel’s very fibre. 


And then, with his product perfected and his ideals 
realized, Advertising Headquarters was entrusted with 
the task of telling the women of America of his conquest. 
And it was altogether natural that this should come 
about, for high ideals in the making of a product call for 
like ideals in its advertising. 


N.W AYER & SON 
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Selling Power 


Covering power is important, but reader influence 
is more important. 


Too much attention is being given to mere “cover- 
age,” yet it counts for very little unless coupled up 
with strong reader influence. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS have cover- 
ing power, but their main strength lies in their 
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reader influence—based on years of efficient service} inti 
and the resultant satisfaction to their subscribers. 7 
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cover- S one who has hired well into 
their several hundreds of salesmen 
: and who has discussed the matter 
SerViCcy intimately with other sales execu- 
tives whose total hirings run into 
rs. the thousands, I must confess that 
it has been only in the past few 
andardf years that I have felt greatly 
‘i h impressed with the necessity of 
1S the} anything more than a thorough 
d by qf interview and a comparison of the 
applicant with previous successful, 
\Veraged moderately successful and unsuc- 


cessful types. 

At the same time, I am free to 
confess that I still believe that 
there is no system or systems 
which I can use so successfully as 
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to eliminate all chances of my 
favorable decision being reversed 
rist in actual field work. 
One of my weaknesses up to 
three years ago was the belief that 
“elaborate” application blanks were 
naleigh worthless. Indeed, one of my first 
as changes when I assumed the sales 
managership of our company was 

to cut down an inherited sales- 

man’s application blank from fifty 

uestions to eight. To this mis- 
— e I attribute no small percent- 
aaias ge of my failures in hiring sales- 
; Madison Amen wisely. For crude as was the 
von York “oplication blank, there were ques- 


ions which were indirectly most 
valuable. 


Today, our application blank 


ompetitive, allied and outside 
It represents, beyond this, 
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The First Step in the Choice of 
Salesmen 


Cutting Down Salesmen Mortality at the Start 


By a New York Sales Manager 


countless talks with employment 
managers and the experience— 
sometimes costly—which I have 
gained from several years of hir- 
ing, training and directing salesmen. 
In the three years during which 
its use has been in force there 
have been far fewer failures of 
judgment, because there has been 
important material on which to 
judge soundly. Even the new men 
we sent out in 1921—a decidedly 
off-year in our industry—showed 
less rather than more of the usual 
disappointments. 

To show the reason for my be- 
lief, I shall take a batch of 280 
men who responded to an adver- 
tisement. We needed thirty-odd 
salesmen for city work in the 
larger cities in which we have no 
branch houses. The work was to 
dovetail with that of our senior 
salesmen covering these cities. The 
men would need to meet local com- 
petition in every case, and be able 
to overcome it despite handicaps 
of our higher list prices, smaller 
discounts and, frequently, distant 
F. O. B. points. They would need 
to create volume from retailers 
who knew that they could sell the 
locally made article and make an 
exceptionally high margin of 
profit. 

Out of the 280 applications due 
to this blind advertisement, I elimi- 
nated all but eighty, after my as- 
sistant had thrown out the obvi- 
ously unfit. Before arranging for 
personal interviews with the 
eighty, I sent each an application 
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blank which bore no trace of our 
company name or address, and 
which the applicants mailed to a 
postoffice-box address which gave 
them no clue as to our identity. 

The first questions covered age, 
weight and height. To some it 
may seem that the weight and 
height of an applicant is imamate- 
rial. But when I ask an inquirer 
te picture a man six feet four and 
weighing 280 pounds, driving a 
Ford coupe, the answer is ap- 
parent. The weight and height 
answers alone, coupled with my 
experience, enabled me to elimi- 
nate eighteen of the eighty. 

Similarly, for a matter of rec- 
ord, the statement of complexion 
and the photograph requirements 
have several times prevented con- 
tinued fraud; not on the part of 
our own salesmen, but in enabling 
us to differentiate immediately be- 
tween a crook impersonating one 
of our salesmen and the new sales- 
man himself. Recently, such a 
case in Indiana, in which a photo- 
graph was brought into play, saved 
our own salesman from arrest and 
thus led to the detection of the 
real criminal, who was robbed of 
the certain start he would have 
obtained had we not been able to 
send a photograph immediately on 
receipt of a wire from a hotel- 
keeper. 

Similarly, photographs have en- 
abled me to give as well as avoid 
interviews. Some men have no 
ability to express themselves well 
within the limitations of an ap- 
plication blank, even such as ours, 
which allows for a couple of hun- 
dred words in the form of the ap- 
plicant’s preference. Twice, at 
least, I have seen in the photo- 
graph the type of man I sought, 
when the original application gave 
me no inkling as to the clean-cut 
man who was seeking a position 
with us, 


MOST IMPORTANT TO KNOW HEALTH 
TENDENCIES 


One friend objected to our ques- 
tion, “Do you carry life insurance? 
If so, is it Endowment, Payment 
Life or Straight Life?” on the 
grounds that it could not possibly 
make any difference to me what 
form of life insurance the man 
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carried. He admitted that he had 
never known until I explained to 
him that many insurance com- 
panies will accept a risk for En- 
dowment policies which they would 
not accept for a Straight Life pol- 
icy. He was quick to admit the 
point, since he knows that _ 
health of the applicant should | 
considered along with other coat. . 
fications and disqualifications. 
Lest I be accused of false 
practice in “hiding behind blind 
advertisements,” I can only say 
that our doors are always open to 
any applicant for any position in 
or out of our sales force. But I 
do believe that I have the right to 
be protected against the horde 
who, without qualifications and 
with vainest of hopes, reply to ad- 
vertisements. In many cases | 
have specifically asked for men 
between 24 and 28 years of age, 
with a high school education, only 
to receive applications from men 
between 60 and 70, hardly able to 
write a coherent letter. In the old 
days I used to see these applicants, 
but by no stretch of imagination 
do I believe that I am doing them 
an injustice in our present method, 
Similarly, I am thinking of the 
man as well as ourselves when I 
inquire into his health, past and 
present. Some of the cases where 
rejection follows these questions 
are always pathetic. But I would 
feel worse than bad if I took a 
man without questioning, and then 
sent him into the snow and sleet 
of Minnesota, working small 
towns in February and March, 
after he had spent his own and his 
relatives’ precious dollars for a 
year or more in order to be treated 
for tubercular tendencies. 
One question found on our ap- 
plication blank which is uncom- 
mon is, “Have you any other posi- 
tions for which you have applied?” 
To this we couple, “In case we 
accept you for training will you 
freely and finally cease considering 
these, and write each other pros- 
pective employer that you have 
entered training with us?” This is 
the result of experience—costly 
experience. 
Out of a recent group of thirty 
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Teaching the Young Idea— 


ener believes in planting the flavor idea very 
early. Beginning with the nursery age, Beech Nut 
Peanut Butter appeals to the bending twig through the 
“runabout” stage and right up to real Boy Scouthood. 


The variety in the Beech-Nut line leads naturally to se- 
lective advertising, and Beech-Nut consistently moulds 
the copy to the group. Housewives, golfers, college and 
club men, theatre-goers, dietitians. boys and small chil- 
dren—all are talked to in terms of their own interests. 


“Once in the family; always in the family” is the Beech- 
Nut reasoning. And the growth in sales of “Foods of 
Finest Flavor” bears out the wisdom of the reasoning. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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ready to be sent into the field, be- 
cause of the long-delayed and fav- 
orable replies to the applications 
they made elsewhere weeks before. 
These men were honest and had 
felt that their applications had 
been rejected, because so long a 
time had elapsed from the time 
they made them until they sought 
employment with us. We would 
have been foolish to have sent 
these men into the field holding 
them to their moral obligation to 
us, because the positions which 
they were finally offered were bet- 
ter in a number of ways than the 
ones for which we had trained 
them. It would have been asking 
too much of these men to go into 
the field for us, sweeping from 
their minds the opportunity which 
had knocked at their door. 

More and more I have grown to 
believe that even the most com- 
plete business record of an appli- 
cant tells but half the story. Just 
as in my own department—I am 
interested in the hobbies of my 
associates and assistants—and the 
hobbies of every member of our 
merchandising department, so I 
interest myself in the hobbies of 
prospective salesmen. It chances 
that I enjoy both indoor and out- 
door sports and, consequently, am 
able to frame questions, both in 
the application blanks and in con- 
versation, which will lead to the 
freest of expression. 

Merely because a man prefers 
pool to golf, or building radio sets 
to using the chest weights at a 
gymnasium, does not prejudice me 
in the least against him. In fact, 
it is the man who does not have 
any hobbies and who drifts around 
aimlessly outside of business 
hours, that I have found to go to 
pieces on the road. For every man 
who has fallen for the bright 
lights on the road because he en- 
joyed cards, billiards or pool, I 
have found a number of men who, 
without previous acquaintance 
with night life, have turned to- 
ward it when they did not have 
the usual round of neighborhood 
drug- and cigar-stores and a met- 
ropolitan newspaper to read from 
cover to cover each evening. 

Not only do I want to know a 
man’s hobbies, but I want to know 
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with whom he associates by. choice 
and the regard in which he is held 
by those with whom he associates 
by choice. It means something 
positive to me when the man is 
high up in the local temple of his 
lodge. It means something posi- 
tive to me if a youngster of 22 or 
24 is captain of a twilight base- 
ball league. It means something 
to me if he is a class instructor in 
some Y. M. C, A. night school, or 
one of the leading lights of a 


K. of C. basketball five. 


In one form or another in our 
application blanks—which are con- 
stantly changing in form—or in 
interviews with those who survive 
the weeding out process, I try to 
get full answers to this question, 
“What do you do outside business 
hours?” Just as I have indicated 
that I feel favorably inclined to- 
ward participation in indoor or 
outdoor sports, I feel unfavorably 
inclined toward the extremist in 
these. : 

In January, 1921, I passed up a 
promising looking candidate into 
whose eyes came the greatest en- 
thusiasm when baseball was men- 
tioned. He had many good quali- 
ties, but only one enthusiasm. It 
chanced that another sales man- 
ager was with me when the appli- 
cant was announced, and heard my 
turn-down. He asked permission 
to hire the man in case I did not 
wish to consider him. That man 
jumped him in May to join a semi- 
pro baseball league, in spite of 
protestations that he “was going to 
settle down to business.” 


MUST GET A LINE ON APPLICANTS 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


One of the problems which in- 
evitably arises in connection with 
hiring salesmen is to determine 
their attitude toward ordinary 
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business honesty. The man who 
has contracted debts beyond his 
ability to pay, and who is being 
pushed by them, is the first to wish 
for a job in distant fields. Yet the 
same causes are exactly the ones 
which lead to padded expense re- 
ports—and worse. 

Some sales managers have told 
me emphatically that they would 
never lower themselves or insult 

(Continued on page 157) 
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The question of what constitutes a 
“small” town is as capable of as 
many answers as that old brain 
twister “How old is Ann?” 


In whichever division that represents 
your individual opinion you will 
find that Needlecraft leads all other 
high-grade women’s magazines. 


Of its more than 1,000,000 net-paid- 
at-the-full-price circulation 83.37% 
is in towns of 25,000 and under; 
74.8% under 10,000 and 56.23% in 
towns of less than 2,500. 


Robert B. Johnston, 


Advertising Manager. 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 








EW industries at some time 

have not suffered from a lack 
of simplification. As an industry 
grows it attracts more and more 
manufacturers, each 
one of whom is work- 
ing along his own 
lines. The result is 
thateach manufacturer 
is making a highly in- 
dividualized product 
requiring certain indi- 
vidual parts that can 
be used on no other 
product in the field. 
This means that all 
the manufacturers who 
are supplying parts 
find that a great deal 
of equipment has to 
be made that would 
not be necessary if it 
were possible to bring 
about a simplification 
of specifications so 
that parts would be rel- 
atively interchangeable. 

This tendency has 
been especially notice- 
able in the automotive 
field. A number of 
individuals, each in- 
spired by a vision of 
the future, began to 
make cars. From the 
first, individuality was 
an asset. To have his 
car better than—and, therefore, 
different from—the cars of every 
other maker was each manufac- 
turer’s ambition, and this is nec- 
essary up to a certain point. But 
to have a hundred different cars, 
each requiring a different kind of 
hub-cap, carburetor, spark plug or 
what-not, meant that the manu fac- 
turer of parts was forced to tie up 
a lot of money in machinery that 


How Simplification Has Affected 
Champion Spark Plug 
Advertising 


Cutting Line to Nine Plugs Has Made Possible Greater Dealer Efficiency 
and Consequently Increased Advertising Efficiency in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Farm Papers, Business Papers and Posters 


By C. B. Larrabee 
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COPY IN MAGAZINE SPACE THAT REMINDS THE 
READER OF CHAMPION OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
AND GIVES EMPHASIS TO PACKAGE SELLING 

















would not be necessary if simpli- 
fication had been worked out wisely. 

In the early days co-operation 
between accessory manufacturer 
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Dependable for Every Engine 


and the maker of the automobile 
was not close, The designer de- 
signed an engine without any par- 
ticular reference to standard ac- 
cessories, and the result was thal 
the maker of accessories found 
himself forced to make still a 
other type of his product to fi 
still another engine. 

It was only natural that a r 
form should come. In the auto 
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a lot of money in machinery that 
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motive field the process of stand- 
ardization and simplification has 
been fostered by a number of 
leading manufacturers. Among 
these is the Champion Spark Plug 
Company, which for a period of 
seven or eight years has been 
working on this problem along 
with other manufacturers of spark 
plugs and has finally brought about 






Ford Continued Use 
A Tribute to Champion 


years is a distinct tribute 

to the dependability of 

Champion. 

It means that Champion has 
A new cot of Champions will save you money. Thay will 
make the engine perform better. You will hnow the gone. 
ine by the Double- Ribbed core. At dealers everywhere 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canads, Ltd., Windsor, Ont 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Enging 





SPECIALIZED COPY DIRECTED SPECIFICALLY 
AT THE FARM FIELD 


a condition which means a wide- 
spread saving, not only to the 
company itself, but to its dealers 
and consumers. 

After a number of years of ex- 
periment the company has reduced 
its line of plugs, which might 
easily still be up in the hundreds 
in number, to seven standard 
plugs, with two additional plugs 
for Fords. The process of work- 
ing this out was purely one of 
engineering. What it has meant, 
however, has a significance to the 
advertising and sales departments 
of manufacturers in many lines. 

Today the company has a 
greatly simplified manufacturing 
problem. This means that it can 
put a great deal more effort into 
bettering nine types of plugs than 
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it could into bettering a hundred 
types. It means that its sales 
problem is greatly simplified for 
obvious reasons. It means further 
that the company does not« have 
an investment in a lot of special 
equipment for making special 
sizes. 

The effect goes still further in 
helping the dealer, The clerk in 
the dealer’s store does not have 
to be a spark-plug expert. The 
dealer does not have to tie up his 
money in a wide line, some items 
of which will not be called for 
except on rare occasions. He 
knows that with a limited range 
of types he can satisfy over 90 
per cent of his customers. Con- 
fusion is eliminated. 

The consumer also gets his 
share of the benefit. No longer 
does he need to worry about get- 
ting the particular plug he wants. 
Because of advertising and simpli- 
fication of manufacture the com- 
pany has been able to cut the price 
to the consumer to a pretty low 
figure without cheapening the 
product. 

Advertisingly the simplification 
of its line has meant a lot to the 
company. It now has a very defi- 
nite advertising angle in its busi- 
ness-paper copy. It talks the 
simplified line to the dealer, points 
out the advantages to him, and 
has a real sales argument to offer 
him. To the consumer it can talk 
price and satisfaction. 

Recently the company brought 
out the new Champion Service 
Kit, which is a sturdy tin box 
containing four Champion spark 
plugs. This has two advantages. 

The first is that it saves dam- 
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age to loose plugs. Formerly it 
was the custom to carry plugs 
loose in a tool box, where they 
were under a continued hammer- 
ing and jarring that cracked them 
and bent the electrodes. Now 
they are in a strong box where 
nothing can be jarred against 
them and each plug is held in 
place, unbroken and ready for use. 

The second advantage is that 
the owner of an automobile has 
at hand a complete supply of 
plugs. He is insured against delay 
and inconvenience in case of 
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On the strength and character of the family 
has our Nation been built. - On its continued 
power, the future rests. 


The Youth’s Companion 


has for nearly a century constantly striven to 
preserve and encourage the best in family 
life—to unite the family in a single purpose. 
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The need of united family life is as great 
today as in the days of our fathers. 
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spark-plug trouble, because he has 
not only a complete supply of 
plugs, but each plug is ready for 
instant use. The third, and per- 
haps the most important advan- 
tage, is that dealers sell four 
spark plugs where formerly they 
sold only one. 

Another feature of the com- 
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Size Caampten gash Ping! 
‘60c Cnmemgten Bear) Peng Co of Comet 


CHAMPION 


NEWSPAPER COPY THAT TELLS WHY THERE 
IS ECONOMY IN BUYING CHAMPIONS 


pany’s advertising has been its 
advocacy of the importance of 
changing plugs at least once a 
year. Every plug loses efficiency 
in continued use, says the com- 
pany, so new plugs will save their 
cost in oil and gasoline and make 
better engine performance certain. 

All of these features have been 
made possible by the policy of 
simplification. Without simplifica- 
tion and the consequent certainty 
that every Champion dealer will 
be able to take care of at least 90 
per cent of the demand, the com- 
pany would be certain of some 
waste in its advertising. Because 
of simplification it is enabled to 
carry on an extended campaign. 

This year the campaign has 
many ramifications. First comes 
a long list of trade and special 
publications, Next is a series ot 
pages in national mediums and 
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copy in farm papers reaching a 
wide circulation. The company is 
using sixty-two mewspapers in 
some fifty cities. During the sum- 
mer it is using about 10,000 poster 
stands. 

As has been pointed out, the 
effectiveness of this advertising 
has been made certain by the 
practice of simplification. A good 
product, well manufactured, not 
too widely dissipated, well stocke 
by dealers, and heavily advertised; 
is the result of a wise policy of 
simplification. 


National Cash Register Breaks 
Sales Record 


The June sales of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, broke 
all records for that month in the his- 
tory of the company. It was the second 
largest month in the company’s history, 
exceeded only by May, 1923, when 139,. 
032 points were recorded (a point is 
$25). The sales for June totaled 129, 
017 points. . Sales for the United States 
and Canada for the first six months in- 
creased 40 per cent over the same 
period of 1922. 








General Cigar Company Mak- 
ing Summer Campaigns 


Over one hundred daily newspapers 
throughout the United States are being 
used in a summer campaign on_ the 
White Owl cigar by the General Cigar 
Company, Inc., New York. 

This company is also making a June 
to November campaign on the Van 
Dyck in ten Pacific Coast daily news- 
papers. 


S. K. Ellis at San Francisco for 
J. Walter Thompson 


Sherman K. Ellis, who for a number 
of years has been associated with the 
Chicago office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, has been made manager 
of the recently established San Fran- 
cisco office of that agency. 








Sunbeam Appliance Account 
with Touzalin Agency 


The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
manufacturer of Sunbeam electrical 
household appliances, industrial furni- 
ture and clipping machines, has placed 
its account with the Charles H. Tou 
lin Agency, Inc., Chicago. 


Allen-A Company Account fof 


Blackett & Sample 
The Allen-A Company, Kenosh 
Wis., manufacturer of Allen-A_hosie 
and underwear, has placed its advef 
tising account with Blackett & Samp 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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If You Use a 
One-Paper List— 


And do not already use The 
Buffalo TIMES, in turn, re- 
member the TIMES covers 
over one-half of Buffalo and 
surrounding territory. The 


TIMES’ field cannot be 
covered through any other 


newspaper, no matter if you 
were to use a page a day for 
years. 


Continuity is necessary but 
there is a happy medium in all 
things. When you make up 
your next Buffalo list use the 


TIMES in Buffalo. 


The BUFFALO TIMES 


b 4 A NORMAN E. MACK A.» a 
EVENING Editor and Publisher SUND AY 
- Yoek NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES con 
ol og VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. go, p,chicaée 
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The Close of 


Ever Taken 


HE final returns in Collier’s great 

face-to-face presidential straw vote 
are in and tabulated in this week’s issue. 
259,553 readers, in 259,553 of Collier’s 
more than a million homes, have been 
called upon by Collier’s representa- 
tives, and have voted. Their expressed 
opinions in Collier’s have caused 
nation-wide discussion. Never before 
in American political history have can- 
didates been so discussed a whole year 
before the nominating conventions. 


Much of the guessing has been elim- 
inated from political thinking by this 
amazing straw vote. At the close, the 
line-up of candidates is just about what 
it has been each week after the third or 
fourth week of balloting. Each candi- 
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date has gained at a strikingly constant 
rate, and there is every reason to believe 
that an extension of the vote would 
show the same general choice. 


There is no doubt that this straw vote 
represents a genuine cross-section of 
American political opinion. There is 

ote no doubt of the powerful influence of 
Collier’s and its readers in American 
life and the American market. 


sat Collier’s readers are alert and think- 
te ing about national affairs, as well 
- as their own. They live in towns 
“ti and cities where nationally advertised 
rs products are accessible. They are 
en able to buy, and buy well. They 
ta- provide the most responsive na- 
al tional market the advertiser can reach. 
sed 

ore 


a 
4] 


=! Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


cas 
oor 


im- 


his ft more than a million homes 


oe 


é New York, N. Y. 
1di- 


- The Crowell Publishing Company ‘ 
1 or 381 Fourth Avenue, ' 
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subeertaiaie Results 


—not explanations or excuses are what the advertiser has the right 
to expect. And results are what he gets when he places his adver- 
tising in The Daily News. 


That advertising in The Daily News brings results to adver- 
tisers is proved by the year in, year out leadership of The Daily 
News among Chicago daily newspapers, in display advertising. 
Experienced advertisers do not continue to advertise increasingly 
in mediums that do not bring adequate returns. 


The following figures show the distribution of total advertising 
among Chicago daily newspapers for the first five months of 1923, 
together with a comparison with those covering the same period 
of 1922. A study of these figures will be profitable to any adver- 
tiser in the Chicago field. 


Lines lines Gal Lines 
The Daily News.....:... 8,838,780 7,465,455 1,373,325 
The Daily Tribune....... 7,476,900 6,318,267 1,158,633 
The American .......... 4,559,127 3,533,388 
The Daily Herald-Examiner 2,787,612 2,405,685 
oc, ke westdaed 2,226,999 2,083,815 
Wee SOME 5. ics ee sicines 2,002,413 1,893,741 


The Daily News’ excess in gains over the paper hav- —————— 
ing the next highest gain—The Daily Tribune. . 214,692 


Not only did The Daily News print a greater volume of adver- 
tising than any of its competitors, but its gains were greater despite 
the fact that it had its own great record to beat—a much higher 
record than that of any other Chicago newspaper. 


This performance, in keeping with its traditional leadership in 
all phases of newspaper enterprise, confirms the verdict of the years 
with the verdict of to-day. 


THE DAILY NEW 


First in Chicago 


Figures er by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit servi 
maintained by all the Chicago newspapers. 
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Weighing the Advertising Message 


A Necessary Adjunct of Milline Measurement 


By Benjamin Jefferson 


Advertising Manager of Lyon & Healy 
Author of the Milline and Actline System and the. Pagette Plan 


by my capacity as one of the 
judges of the Music Trade ad- 
vertising competition for the year 
1923, I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to view the advertising ef- 
forts of the entire country in a 
certain field. 

The directors’ room of the 
Cable Company, Chicago, where 
the exhibit was spread for the 
judges, presented a most interest- 
ing scene. Around the walls were 
entries as elaborate as those fur- 
nished by architects for new build- 
ings and the great oak table was 
piled a foot deep with portfolios 
containing proofs. Hundreds of 
individual advertisements present- 
ed a wealth of music trade lore. 


A JUDGMENT BASED ON ONE MEA- 
SUREMENT ALONE 


In doing my share to select the 
best eleven of the exhibits, those 
which were to receive the prizes 
awarded by the music trades, I 
was struck with the fact that all 
our work was concerned only with 
the physical appearance of the ad- 
vertising. We judged entirely by 
the second measurement. It was 
like awarding medals for the best 
looking troops. As to which ad- 
vertising was the best we had not 
the slightest clue, for we knew 
nothing of the first or the third 
oer t dae aaa 

If I am correct the three major 
measurements of advertising are 
as follows: 

(1) The weight of the message, 

(2) The energy of the copy, 

(3) The ability of the product. 

The most wonderful energy in 
copy will avail but little if the ad- 
vertising is not equally good when 
tested by the first and by the third 
measurements. Here, of course, 
we have the secret of so many 
brilliant failures and so many 
stupid successes. 

As this brief discourse will be 
coniined to the first measurement, 
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I will answer at once the question 
which comes up _ continually— 
“What should a message weigh?” 
In compiling the advertising con- 
tents of thirty-seven leading maga- 
zines for a recent month, I find the 
weight of the message of six lead- 
ing advertisers to be as follows: 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


feo Campbell & Company.... 

rocter & Gamble aw 

Congoleum Compan 

Victor Talking Machine Co 
Pepsodent Compan 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Any national advertiser who 
wishes to find out how his appeal 
to the public compares with some 
of the great leaders, can have his 
own magazine message reduced to 
millines in a very few moments— 
one agate line circulated one mil- 
lions times equals one milline. Any 
stenographer can figure millines in 
even less time than she takes to 
figure the cost of an advertisement 
in dollars and cents. 

In the farm press during the 
same month I found the weight ot 
the message of six well-known ad- 
vertisers to be as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL PREss 


International Harvester Co 
Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co.... 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Sun Maid Raisin Growers 
Maxwell Motor Cars 


It should be borne in mind that 
these are farm papers’ millines. 
For the purpose of these advertis- 
ers they are far more valuable 
than any other sort of millines. 
Each milline in this case means 
one line circulated one million 
times among farmers. In order 
to get these figures it was neces- 
sary to examine and compile the 
lineage of sixty-one farm papers. 

Advertisers who aspire to a 
dominating position in mail-order 
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mediums will be interested in this 
list (which is for the same month) : 


Matit-Orpver ADVERTISERS 


: Millines 
EERE E EO TOT 12,636 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Co....... 10,764 
Montgomery Ward & Co....... 7,27. 
eer rer 6,516 
dan aces. net sen hie ae @ 2,588 
International Correspondence 

INIT i aceders. die-a,ocy:'o- tb ieO oto ae 2,219 


In daily newspapers, a compila- 
tion of the press for one month in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Boston, Cleveland, showed 
the following messages: 


Datty Papers 


Millines 

Congoleum Company ........... 9,684 

O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels...... 27,748 

Columbia Graphophone Co....... 16,492 

Andrew Jergens Co............ 9,149 
Electric Storage Battery Co, 

DEE Giseresiean pe saehuedenls 4,703 


The ratio between the sales and 
the weight of the message should 
be easily established, provided that 
the copy is right and the product 
is right. This simple method of 
considering the problem makes it 
possible to increase or diminish 
the invitation to the public from 
month to month and so to find 
that message weight which makes 
for the ideal condition—viz, all 
the advertising that the product 
will bear at a given time without 
waste. 

A new and most interesting ex- 
periment has come to my attention. 
This marks such a _ divergence 
from old standards that I feel that 
practically every newspaper pub- 
lisher will take a keen personal 
interest in the matter. This ex- 
periment consists of giving the 
message the same milline weight in 
several competing papers. Let us 
suppose in a certain city we have 
three daily papers as follows: 


Newspaper A, circulation 215,000 
Newspaper B, we 140,000 
Newspaper C, “ 44,000 


Let us say that nearly every 
local advertiser tells you that 
Newspaper A pays a great deal bet- 
ter than Newspaper B or News- 
paper C. Perhaps some of the 
advertisers will go a step farther 
and say that Newspaper A charges 
but two-thirds as much per mil- 
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line as Newspaper B or News- 
paper C. And you will find a re- 
flection of this idea in the great 
disparity in the amount of adver- 
tising revenue enjoyed by these 
three newspapers. 

But has this matter been fairly 
adjudged? For the judgment in 
practically all cases rests upon 
giving each newspaper the same 
advertisement. The sales depart- 
ment naturally reports that it 
hears a great deal more _ from 
Newspaper A than from News- 
paper C. 

But suppose, let us say, we can 
see the right of each newspaper to 
have a message of equal weight or 
in other words to carry.the same 
number of millines. To carry out 
this interesting experiment it is 
evident that one should have a 
scale upon which to build copy 
which would result in giving the 
same number of millines to each 
paper. Referring to our exhibit 
of the papers, we will begin by 
dividing 215,000, the circulation of 
Newspaper A, by one million. We 
find that each agate line in that 
paper weighs .215. In Newspaper 
B, the weight is .14 and in News- 
paper C it is .044. So we have 
this table: 
Newspaper A, one agate line equals 

.215 Millines 
Newspa B, 

.14 Millines 


Newspaper C, 
.044 Millines 


one agate line equals 


one agate line equals 


Therefore when we place an ad- 
vertisement measuring 100 lines in 
each, we find the weight of our 
message to be as follows: 


Newspaper A...... 21.50 Millines 
- B 14.0 si 


“ Sar 


So it follows that advertisements 
of these sizes respectively in the 
three papers will each weigh 21.50 
millines : 


Newspaper A—100 agate lines=21.50 
Millines ‘ 

Newspaper B—154 agate lines=2! 50 
Millines 

Newspaper C—488 agate lines=21.50 
Millines 


Once the proper scale is placed 
upon the walls of the advertising 
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department, it becomes simplicity 
itself to address each audience 
with the same force. 

The paper with the smallest cir- 
culation should produce as much 
business from an advertisement 
measuring 488 agate lines as the 
paper with the biggest circulation 
does from 100 agate lines. 

To give the paper with the small 
circulation the same advertisement 
as the paper with large circulation 
and compare results is precisely 
the same as to give the paper with 
the large circulation two adver- 
tisements—one of 488 agate lines 
and the other 100 Jines and then 
expect the 100-line advertisement 
to produce as good results as the 
488-line advertisement. You see at 
once that the test is impossible. 

Another way of equalizing 
the message would be to place the 
same number of millines in the 
three papers by means of repeating 
advertisements of about the same 
size in different proportions. For 
instance, in general terms, News- 
paper A might receive an adver- 
tisement of certain size, one time; 
Newspaper B, approximately one 
and a half times; and Newspaper 
C, approximately five times. News- 
paper B and Newspaper C are 
handicapped at the start by the 
fact that they charge a higher rate 
per milline so we must be careful 
about the second measurement, 
“The Energy of the Copy.” 

In order to make this equal in 
making these different advertise- 
ments, advertisements of News- 
paper B and Newspaper C should 
have the benefit of fresh news 
value and in every way strive to 
equal the original copy in effec- 
tiveness. It will not do to run the 
same advertisement five times in 
Newspaper C that you ran once in 
Newspaper A. Five equally good 
advertisements of the same size 
would be a fairer schedule. If this 
were done would the results still 
point to Newspaper A as produc- 
ing the best results? In certain 
cities I doubt it very much. Cer- 
tainly newspapers of the higher 
quality and under greater expenses 
are justified in putting this test up 
to advertisers rather than in lis- 
tening meekly day after day to the 
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story that their columns do not 
pay so well as those of a rival who 
has been given a message which 
owing to conditions has a much 
greater milline weight. 

Elsewhere I have spoken of the 
extraordinary revelation in busi- 
ness papers when this idea of us- 
ing a message of uniform weight 
(irrespective of the cost) was 
tried. I chronicled how one paper 
brought in returns never antici- 
pated. The same thing may hap- 
pen when the “best” paper of 
small circulation is given the same 
number of millines as a cheaper 
paper of large circulation. 

It’s worth trying—is it not? 


CAN WE LOOK FOR AN ADVERTISING 
CLINIC? 

To return to the analysis of ad- 
vertising, it is my fond belief that 
as we standardize these divisions 
of the problem, we will be able to 
extend the same sort of comfort 
that the public now receives at a 
modern clinic. When a patient 
reaches one of these department 
stores of sickness—in fear and 
trembling—he is usually assured 
that the mortality of the operation 
which he is contemplating was 44 
per cent formerly and now, 
through better understanding and 
through better methods, it has 
been reduced to 1 per cent. Imme- 
diately he begins to feel that he is 
safer on the operating table than 
he was at home listening to the 
radio. So the advertiser, bold of 
front but secretly trembling for 
his cheque book, will receive cour- 
age in proportion as we can show 
him scientific methods of proce- 
dure rather than by asking him to 
rest his confidence upon the fact 
that the advertising is to be writ- 
ten by old Bill Jones or young 
Bill Jones according as the case 
may be. 

Finally, about the cost! 

That exceedingly interesting 
writer, Ezra Clark, refers to the 
milline as “The Space Buyer’s 
Sword.” And I have had a score 
of communications suggesting that 
we call the milline, “The X-Ray 
for Values.” 

While I am glad to have the 
milline function in this way, I 





consider its greatest importance to 
be in determining the weight of the 
message, The milline makes pos- 
sible the first measurement of ad- 
vertising. I am sure it will be 
credited as one of the foundations 
in the discussion-of advertising as 
distinguished from the discussion 
of advertisements. 

All articles of the better class 
cost more. I believe the adver- 
tiser should be well content to pay 
a higher milline rate for the best 
publications or else we cannot 
have publications of a superior 
nature. And what difference do 
a few cents in the milline rate 
make in the profitable conduct ot 
an advertising campaign? The 
sum they represent is neither here 
nor there, when the books are 
made up at the end of the year. 
_ On the other hand a great ma- 
jority of advertisers are saying, 
“Oh, if I could only get more of 
the better class of trade.” In 
many cases manufacturers are di- 
viding their product into three 
classes—A, B, and C. They are 
impressing on their salespeople 
that the money is made when 
goods of Class A are sold. So I 
feel that publications of keen in- 
terest to their readers need never 
apologize so long as their milline 
rate represents only a fair return 
on the effort involved. In fact 
any experienced advertiser, if his 
life depended upon it, while he 
would consider it vital to know 
the weight of his message, might 
prefer to adventure among the 
milline rates rfot quite at the foot 
of the class. Naturally it follows 
that after an advertiser has a 
simple record of the weight of his 
message, he will want the same 
record of his competitors. Just as 
the size of his field of competi- 
tors increases, so will the simplic- 
ity of this one-figure message- 
weight become more striking. 

As a student for many years of 
agate line compilations, I am con- 
vinced that such records require 
closest scrutiny in order that one 
may grasp the real significance of 
four or five rival campaigns. In 
fact the record of the advertise- 
ments totaled in agate lines gives 
but little more light than the bare 
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Oakland, Cal., Agency Divides 
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clippings of the advertisements 
themselves. 

In conclusion, I believe that ad- 
vertising managers will find the 
auditor of the business heartily in 
accord with accurate milline rec- 
ords. Such records require no gift 
of second sight, no bubbling en- 
thusiasm to understand. They are 
as impersonal as the record of the 
sales itself. 





“True Romances,” New 
Macfadden Publication 


True Romances will be the name of 
a new magazine that will be published 
by the Macfadden Publications, Inc., 

ew York. It will make its first ap- 
pearance with its September issue. The 
type page is 7 inches by 107% inches. 

O. J. Elder, vice-president and_ gen 
eral manager of the Macfadden Publi 
cations, Inc., will act as business man 
ager. A. H. Young is director of ad 
vertising. 


F. H. Thompson, Vice- 


President, Simmons-Boardman 
Frederick Hurd Thompson, _ business 
manager of the Raslway Mechanical 
Engineer, published by the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York, and general manager for that 
company of its Central district, has 
been elected a vice-president with heaa 
quarters at Giccctend. 


Radio Loud Speaker Account 


with Street & Finney 

The Herald Electric Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of the Herald 
radio loud speaker, has placed its ac 
count in the hands of Street & Finney, 
advertising, also of that city. cam 
paign in magazines will be started in 
August. 


New York Advertising Legion 
Post to Hold Outing 


The New York Advertising Men's 
Post of the American Legion, New 
York, will hold its summer outing at 
Camp Bluefields, Blauvelt, N. Y., on 
July 14 and 15 

































The advertising business known 4 
Daniel Harris—Harold C. Austin, Ass0 
ciates, Oakland, Cal., has been dis 
solved. Each member continues in the 
advertising field independently. 


Charles William Stores Ac- 
count with Frank Seaman 
The Charles William Stores, Brook 

lyn mail-order house, has placed its ad: 

vertising account with Frank Seaman, 

Inc., New York. 
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New York Office of 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


will be located in the 


Park-Lexington Building 
46th Street and Park Avenue 


beginning August.1st, 1923 


Representatives 
Frank Pita 
John H. McMurtrie 
Joseph W. Simpson 
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How Dealer Interest is 
Developed for 


in the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 





4 Shea’s Customers 


50% of 
Purchasers of an 
Advertised Article 
Sawit in theO- wh 8. 





O-OPERATION of Oklahonia 

dealers and merchants with 
the consumer advertising of manu- 
facturers and distributors in The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is de- 
veloped through paid publication 
advertising, supplemented by 
direct-mail. 

Oli 


jj 










sl 














Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mor. 


_ E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


A year-round page schedule of 
copy talking to the merchant in 
terms of profit, turnover and 
number of readers in his com- 
munity and citing instances of suc- 
cessful co-operation has been used 
in Retail Selling, the trade paper 
of Oklahoma, for more than three 
years. Lists of advertised prod- 
ucts are carried in detail. News 
of new campaigns is included. 


Periodically letters and circulars 
directed to some particular trade 
are used to supplement publica- 
tion space. In 1920, $20,000 was 
invested in Oklahoma newspapers 
to sell country merchants the 
editorial policies and strength of 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
as a medium for developing their 
businesses. 


| 


Such co-operation is real and 
tangible. It approaches the dealer 
on a business basis with a business 
proposition. It is helping adver- 
tisers develop maximum sales 
volume in the Oklahoma farm 
market. It will help you. 
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RETAIL SELLING 


















ab Business Institute 
| their To provide accurate 
and helpful informa- 
tion and assistance, 
1 and Retail Selling offers to 
dealer readers the services 
isiness of a trained staff of 
adver- authorities on every 
sales phase of merchandis- 
farm ing and retail store 


operation. This ser- 
vice is free to sub- 
scribers, 
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Ok/ahoma 
erchants 


EVENTY-THREE per cent of 
Oklahoma’s people live in the small 
towns and rural districts and make 
their purchases in the small-town 
stores. Though small individually, 
these small-town merchants control a 
market of more than a million and a 
half population. 


These merchants are the readers 
of Retail Selling. They are the mer- 
chants who sell the bulk of your 
goods in Oklahoma. For four years 
Retail Selling has been the only con- 
structive influence for better mer- 
chandising in these stores. 


No other business paper reaches 
any considerable number of these 
merchants; none has a more practical, 
brass-tacks editorial policy. 


Retail Selling is pioneering the 
Oklahoma market for all legitimate 
manufacturers and distributors. It is 
a good place for your sales message 
to Oklahoma merchants. 


Circulation analysis, rates and 
other information on request. 


RETAIL SELLING 


And The Oklahoma Retail Merchant 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Complete information on 
the electric washing 
machine market in Mil- 
waukee is found in the 
Milwaukee Journal Sur- 
veys in— 

Vol. II Household Applian- 
ces, Utensils & Accessories. 
Other consumer and dealer 
surveys on this market are 

Vol. I Milwaukee Facts & 
Figures. 

Vol. III Toilet Articles & 
Accessories. 

Vol.IV Recreation Needs. 

Vol. V Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Tobacco & Candy. 

Vol. VI Wearing Apparel for 
Recreation. 

Vol. VII Package Goods Sold 
Through Grocery Stores. 


Vol. VIII Merchandising 
Conditions in the Milwaukee 
Market. 


ae 2 
heii 


A charge of $2 per vol- 
ume is made to partly 
defray the cost A pro- 
duction. 


Who Will Sell Electric 


| 66 brands of electric washing machines are 
































Washing Machines 
to 62,000 Milwaukee 
Homes? 


89,000 of the 122,700 families living in J came 
greater Milwaukee, do not own electric § have 

washing machines. Approximately J make 
62,000 families, or 70% of this number, J “° # 


Poe our 
are users of electricity—every one § oon, P 


potential purchasers of electric washing § State 
machines. dress 


; New 
Here are vital facts for manufacturers 


conve! 
who want to sell to these 62,000 homes §f 6 and 


—who want to hit the peak in sales, “Th 


quickly and at a low cost. va 7 : 


Blosso 
found in 33,250 Milwaukee homes. 21,599 @ our u 
families, or 65%, have chosen from seven lead- J subjec 
ing makes. One of these brands, the 1900 § are ac 
Cataract has attained first place within a period § group 
of two years, and enjoys 13% of the total sales § thinly 
in this market leadership by intensive sales “We 
methods, and by a concentrated advertising § what i 
campaign in The Journal, as shown by these § only th 
lineage figures — time h; 
vertisin 
and no 
our col 


1921 1922 Total 
JOURNAL 62,598 72,189 134,779 
Other Milwaukee 2,307 5,414 7,721 


Papers Combined 


(Another factor in this sales record of 
the 1900 Cataract Washer was its prom- 
inent displays at The Journal’s Food & 
Household Expositions of 1921 and 1922) 


Who is going to sell to the 62,000 Milwaukee 
homes, who need electric washing machiues 
immediately? Those manufacturers who use 
dominant, complete coverage newspaper ad- 
vertising—those who concentrate their adver- 
tising in The Journal—the newspaper that 
reaches a half-million people daily at a single, 
low advertising cost. 


The Milwaukee 
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Make the 
Press Agent Pay for 
Space! 





Piesident of the New York Press 
\ssociation at Its Annual Con- 
vention Advises His Fellow Pub- 
lishers on a Way to Exterminate 
the Parasitic Business of Getting 
Something for Nothing 





6s{,.VER since the business of 

sending out publicity be- 
came a recognized profession we 
have permitted space grabbers to 
make free use of the only thing 
we have to sell, the columns of 
our papers,” said Peter A. Blos- 
som, president of the New York 
State Press Association, in an ad- 
dress before that body and the 
New York Associated Dailies, 
convened at Buffalo on July 5, 
6 and 7. 

“The waste basket of every edi- 
tor is crammed with the output of 
the press agent,” continued Mr. 
Blossom. “The articles offered for 
our use cover every conceivable 
subject, but almost invariably they 
are advertising for a_ particular 
group or product and it is a very 
thinly disguised advertising, too. 

“We have got to recognize just 
what it means to give away the 
only thing we have to sell. The 
time has come to assert that ad- 
vertising shall be paid for as such 
and not be permitted to pass into 
our columns simply because it is 
disguised as news. 

“For many years editors have 
been prone to give lots of good 
advice and take none. We have 
urged everyone else, from the 
Government down, to run _ their 
affairs on a businesslike basis, and 
yet we have been the last to fol- 
low this advice.” 

Co-operation between publishers 
to standardize advertising rates 
was another subject discussed by 
Mr. Blossom. Among other 
speakers on the subject of stand- 
ardization rates was T. H. Al- 
vord, editor and publisher of the 
Livonia Gazette, who pointed out 
the preference of the national 
advertiser for more basically sound 
and uniform advertising rates 
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among country newspapers. He 
‘stated that a recent survey by 
the association of Western New 
York counties had shown a wide 
variance in composition and other 
charges entering into advertising 
costs, a condition unfair both 
to the printer and the adver- 
tiser. He recommended the in- 
stallation of a cost accounting 
system to remedy the situation. 
Most of the officers of the New 
York State Press Association 
were re-elected. The officers for 
the coming year are: President, 
Peter <A. Blossom, Brockport 
Republican; vice-presidents: John 
W. Baker, Ithaca Journal News; 
M. V. Atwood, Groton Journal- 
Courier; Henri M. Hall, James- 
town Journal; E. M. Perkins, 
LeRoy Gazette News; Thomas J. 
Blain, Port Chester Item, and 
recording and secretary-treasurer, 
Elias Vair, Waterloo News. J. W 
Shaw was elected field secretary. 
The executive committee chosen 
consists of A. Merriam, Mt. 
Vernon Argus; F, C. Parsons, 
Cortland Democrat; F. L. Rogers, 
Gloversville Leader-Republican; 
E. E, Conrath, Cuba Patriot; 
F. C. Bickers, Fredonia Censor. 


W. C. Steigers’ Estate about 
$200,000 


The estate of the late William C. 
Steigers, vice-president of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, according to an_inven- 
tory filed in a probate court, is esti- 
mated at ry ony under $200,000. 
Stocks of $148,120, par value, and 
bonds of $148,500, par value, have an 
estimated market value of $185,000. 
Mr. Steigers died on May 25. 


Blue Label Ketchup for Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn 


The Curtice Brothers Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of Blue 
Label ketchup and -various canned vege- 
tables and fruits under the same trade 
name, has placed its advertising account 
with Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York. Plans are being made for an 
advertising campaign in magazines and 
newspapers, to start in the fall. 





Palmer Photoplay Account for 
Smith & Ferris 


The Palmer gtmagy A Corporation, 
Hollywood, Cal., has placed its account 
with Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency. Plans are now being 
made for a new campaign. 











Palm Beach Submits New Licensee 
Agreement 


The Goodall Worsted Company’s Answer to Complaint of Federal Trade 
Commission 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE answer of The Goodall 
Worsted Company, of San- 

ford, Me., to a complaint recently 
docketed against it by the Federal 
Trade Commission, is of consider- 
able interest as throwing light on 
the methods employed by one 
large national advertiser to guar- 
antee to the ultimate consumer the 
quality of the materials compos- 
ing garments that it does not 
manufacture. 

It appears that the cloth which 
the Goodall company manufac- 
tures and with which it associates 
the name Palm Beach (regis- 
tered in the United States Patent 
Office as a trade-mark for piece 
goods only) is a particular kind of 
“summer cloth” and was invented 
by William S. Nutter, the vice- 
president of the Goodall company, 
who applied for a patent thereon 
as early as 1913. His first appli- 
cation was permitted to lapse, but 
was renewed in 1915, and Letters 
Patent were eventually issued 
March 9, 1915, to the Goodall 
company as assignee of the inventor. 
Half of the life of the patent has 
now expired, 

It is apparently admitted by 
the Goodall company that all of the 
cloth with which it associates the 
name Palm Beach is manufactured 
under the patent in question and 
another patent issued in 1918, so 
that it may be said that Palm 
Beach is the generic name of the 
cloth described in these patents 
and may, therefore, become public 
property when the patents expire 
or if they should be held to be 
void for lack of invention. It 
appears that the manufacturers 
sell this fabric through a selling 
agent to clothing manufacturers 
to be made up into suits, and that 
each such purchaser is required to 
sign an agreement wherein he is 
designated as a licensee under the 
patent and wherein it is stipulated 


that the licensee will sew the 
Palm Beach labels in each suit 
manufactured from the patentce’s 
cloth and will employ a certain 
high grade of workmanship, mea- 
sured by labor conditions. 

The purpose of this agreement 
is to permit the Goodall company 
to manufacture only the cloth and 
yet be able to advertise the fin- 
ished garments nationally and ina 
way to stand back of the char- 
acter and quality of such finished 
garments. The company claims 
to have expended well over a mil- 
lion dollars in the course of its 
business in advertising the fabric 
and safeguarding the public 
against imitations. It claims no 
control over “nor interest in the 
price of the finished garments and 
refers to advertisements of Palm 
Beach suits as low as $6.36 up to 
$25 and even higher.” It is 
claimed that “no manufacturer or 
retail dealer of clothing has, in 
any way, contributed toward the 
advertising campaign.” 

The most interesting counter al- 
legation of the Goodall company 
in its answer is that which holds 
that its agreements with its 
licensees are “separate individual 
instruments, and are unenforce- 
able and of no binding force and 
effect” and that, therefore, “there 
is no legal binding or enforceable 
agreement existing, resulting: in 
any combination in restraint of 
trade.” On the other hand, the 
company indicates its willingness 
to discontinue the use of the in- 
strument in use since 1921 if the 
Commission is opposed to same 
and proposes a new agreement for 
the approval of the Commission a: 
follows: 











MEMORANDUM 
AGREEMENT made this 
» 1923, by -— between Goodall 
Worsted Company, of Sanford, Maine, 
hereinafter called the Patentee, and 
— called the Licensee, as fo 
Ows: 
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In consideration of the acceptance of 
orders by the Patentee from the Licensee 
for the spring and summer seasons of 
1924, of the Patentee’s cloth produced 
under its patents, the Licensee agrees 
as follows: 

1. That it will use said cloth in the 
manufacture by said Licensee alone of 
men’s suits or suits with long trousers 
or sport suits with “knickers,” 

2. t said Licensee will sew or 
cause to be sewn in said garments the 
trade-mark label of the Patentee, namely, 
the label bearing the words “Palm 
Beach,” and a representation of two 
palm branches, which will be furnished 
gratis by the Patentee. 

3. That in the manufacture of said 
cloth into such suits, the Licensee will 
employ only a high grade standard of 
workmanship and trimmings, so as to 
maintain the reputation of the cloth for 
merit, stability and attractiveness, and 
be consistent with the representations 
made by the Patentee to the public in 
the extensive advertising campaign of 
the Patentee, and thus afford to the re- 
tailers and purchasing public a garment 
satisfactory in every detail for usage 
and wear. 

Ir Is FurrHer Acreep that nothing 
herein contained shall in any way affect 
the trade-mark rights of the Patentee, 
or be considered a license to use said 
trade-mark and name, except as aforesaid. 

Ir Is FurtHer AGreep that the terms 
hereof shall apply to, cover, control and 
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govern all orders which may be here- 
after given by the Licensee during the 
1924 season, of the Patentee’s cloth as 
aforesaid, and shall be of the same force 
and effect with each order, as if a similar 
agreement was executed simultaneously 
therewith. 

In Witness Wuereor, the rties 
hereto have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written, 


As to whether this new instru- 
ment is considered to be any more 
binding on the licensee than the 
old instruments is not touched on 
by the company in its answer. 
The outcome of this proceeding 
should be awaited by many with 
interest, because of the teridency 
of the manufacturer of raw ma- 
terials to trade-mark them and 
then to urge the public, through 
advertising, to buy products fin- 
ished by others from such mate- 
rials. The methods for doing 
this employed by so large a na- 
tional advertiser as The Goodall 
Worsted Company are bound to 
be of interest to other manufac- 
turers of raw material. 








The 


George L. 


Dyer Company 


4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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New Accounts with Maxwell, 
McLaughlin & Co. 


The Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., manufacturer of P-G paint 
products, has placed its advertising with 
Maxwell, McLaughlin & ‘Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. Southern 
newspapers will be used for this ac- 
count. 

Maxwell, McLaughlin & Company are 
also handling the advertising accounts 
of the oe Williams Company, Chi- 
cago, automobile accessories, and_ the 
_— Varnish & Color Works, Flint, 

ic 


Only Four Industries below 
Normal Production 


Industrial production, reckoning the 
normal production at 0, estimated 
normal output at 100, is below the nor- 
mal parity in only four industries, 
according to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. These four are: Anthra- 
cite coal, of which the May output was 
98; copper at 95; tobacco consumption 
at 93, and zinc at 83. 

Of the industries in advance of nor- 
mal, petroleum ranks first at 139; cement 
second, at 133, and iron third, at 124. 


Percy H. Whiting with 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


Percy H. Whiting, for five years in 
charge of promotion for W. H. Gan- 
nett, Publisher, Inc., Augusta, Me., 
and for five more in charge of adver- 
tising and security selling for the 
Central Maine Power Company, has 
been appointed manager of the cus- 
tomer ownership division of the securi- 
ties department of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., at New York. \ 


R. B. McFadyen Returns to 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


R. B. McFadyen, for the last two 
years copy writer with the Honig- 
Cooper Company, Inc., San Francisco 
advertising agency, has returned to 
N. W. Ayer Son, Philadelphia, with 
whom he was associated before going 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Bain Wagon Account with 
McJunkin Agency 


The McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed by The 
Bain Wagon Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
to handle its advertising. National 
and sectional farm papers and some 
trade publications are to be used for 
this account. 


Kansas City “Journal” and 
“Post” Appointment 


The Kansas City Journal and Post 
have appointed Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
as their sole advertising representative 
for the United States. 
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Grain Corporation Makes New 
Marketing Plans 


The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., one 
of the largest co-operative marketi:g 
projects in the United States, decided 
last week to fund its debts and sct 
up sales agencies in various terminal 
markets under the provisions of the 
Capper-Tincher act. 

This action was taken at a meeting 
at Chicago, July 2 and 3, of Mid-West 
Farm Bureau presidents and secretaries, 
Ten States were represented by their 
farm bureau executives at the meeting. 
By a unanimous resolution the meeting 
requested the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to formulate a national grain 
marketing policy for the grain corpora. 
tion. 

The directors of the corporation re 
ported that two obstacles, lack of 
finances and the barring of the corpora- 
tion from grain exchanges, had’ pre- 
vented putting into effect its marketing 
plans. These handicaps, they stated, 
were now being overcome. 

The meeting resolved to ask the 
Mid-West State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tions to appropriate $20,000 for the use 
of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. 


Marie Yeats Heads Women’s 
Club of Detroit 


Marie Yeats was elected president of 
The Women’s Advertising Club of De- 
troit at its recent annual meeting. Miss 
Yeats is with Berry Brothers, of that 
city. Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
president, Helen Cornelius, J. L. Hud 
son Company; secretary, Katherine G. 
Cornell, Chevrolet Motor Company; 
assistant secretary, Grace McWilliams, 
Elliott-Taylor, Woolfenden Company, 
treasurer, Marion A. Adamson, George 
W. Savage Advertising Agency, and 
assistant treasurer, Birday E. Cole, 
Bankers Trust Company of Detroit. 


Walter Conwell Shoup Dead 


Walter Conwell Shoup, president of 
the Autographic Register Convene, 
New York, and Hoboken, N. J., died 
at his home at Milburn, N. J., on 
July 4, at the age of forty-eight. Mr 
Shoup, formerly a lawyer, was at the 
time of his death, president of the 


Autographic Register System, Ltd. 
Montreal, and of the Association of 
Autographic Register Manufacturers, 


and a director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Office Appliance Manuiac 
turers. 


Newspaper Campaigns for 
Paul Jones Middy Blouses 


Morris & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Paul Jones middy blouses and chil 
dren’s garments, contemplate doing 
localized newspaper campaign work in 
several large centres during the next 
six months, Moses Morris, president, 
informs Printers’ Ink, Plans _ so 
call for space in magazines. The ad- 
vertising is directed by the Tracy-Parry 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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Cole, Indianapolis is one of those few 
American cities where they still 

- buy food from food stores and ‘ 
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The Indianapolis N ews 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. g2nd Street 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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itt Nebraska 


HE Nebraska Farm Journal now offers the advertiser 
die wants to reach Nebraska’s 124,417 prosperous 

farms—a circulation in Nebraska of 78,623. This is an 
adequate coverage of over 60%—half again as much as is 
offered by any other farm paper in Nebraska. 


The Nebraska Farm Journal 


—leads in total circulation. 
—leads in Nebraska circulation. 


—leads in Eastern Nebraska circulation—the wealth- 
producing half of the state. 


—leads in non-premium—R. F. D. circulation 












The Nebraska Farm Journal now has a total net paid cir- 
culation of 111,863. 


Use the Nebraska Farm Journal and increase the buying 
power of your advertising dollar. Get acquainted with the 
Nebraska Farm Journal’s well-balanced editorial policy that 
actually educates the buying habits of the subscriber and 
creates sales for the advertiser. 


Get in touch with the nearest Capper Service Station and 
fnd out more about Nebraska’s first farm paper—the 
Nebraska section of the Capper Farm Press. 





ARM PRESS ‘eter 


Line Rate $8.50 Milline Rate $5.47 


Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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| What the 
“‘World’s Greatest Advertising Buy” 
Can Do for You 


A well-known manufacturer recently ran a 
page advertisement, in colors, in the Ameri- 
can Weekly, offering a sample package of 
his product for twenty-five cents. 


By Friday, just five days after the advertise- 
ment appeared, he had received MORE 
THAN FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND twen- 
ty-five-cent pieces in the mail. 


And, despite the fact that this was more 
than a month ago, quarters are still com- 


The American Weekly is bought each week 
by more than 4,400,000 families, and seen by 
more than 18,000,000 people, who read it and 


Color advertising pays, and it pays best 
in the pages of the “World’s Greatest Ad- 
vertising Buy.” 





‘Cumericaneekln 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


If you want to see the color of their money, use COLOR—A.J.K. 
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Campaigns That Lock Horns with 
Popular Prejudice 


How Advertising Has Been Used to Break through Obstructive Customs 
and Misunderstandings 


Tue Kennepy Company 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would like to have your list of 
articles that appeared in your publica- 
tions giving instances of how unpopular 
articles have been popularized through 
a good selling idea and advertising. A 
friend of mine tells me that you have 
such a list already compiled. 

For instance, there is the case of the 
Van Heusen collar which appeared in 
Printers’ INK some time ago. This col- 
lar was thought an impossible seller by 
the large established manufacturers. 


Tue KENNEDY CoMPANy, 
Reve, F. KENNEDY. 


VERY new product is forced 

to go through a period of 
suspicion. This may last for only 
a few months or it may continue 
throughout several years. There 
are certain products now on the 
market which have been success- 
fully sold for years that are still 
hampered, to a degree, by mis- 
understandings, obstructive cus- 
toms, and just pure unreasoning 
prejudice. ; 

Very often the foundation for 
these prejudices are difficult, if 
not impossible, to trace. For 
years, to cite one case, Smith 
Brothers noticed the sale of their 
cough drops was very much below 
what they thought it should be 
in the Southern States. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that Southern peo- 
ple were prejudiced against the 
use of black cough drops. Why, 
is something the Smith Brothers 
are unable to explain. Since the 
prejudice existed, however, an 
effort had to be made to dissolve 
it. The company succeeded in this 
by making a very simple change 
in the product. Cough drops of 
a yellow color were made. : 

A writer in Printers’ INK, dis- 
cussing this subject recently, 
brought out the point that pop- 
ular prejudice against the prod- 
uct may be the best sales argu- 
ment. He quoted campaign after 
campaign for the purpose of 1il- 
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lustrating how advertising is help- 
ing some industries to overcome 
suspicion, ignorance and opposi- 
tion. 

The advertisers he mentioned 
included the American Optical 
Company, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, and others. These com- 
panies have framed their copy so 
that it constitutes an appeal 
against prejudice. In other words, 
instead of passively closing their 
eyes to a recognized sales hin- 
drance, these manufacturers have 
literally locked horns with popular 
prejudice, and as a result they are 
creating markets which otherwise 
would be closed to them. 

Manufacturers who are honest 
with themselves will admit their 
product does face a certain 
amount of prejudice. Once this 
is acknowledged, a thorough sur- 
vey of the misconception will 
usually supply some splendid ma- 
terial for an advertising campaign. 


ILLUSTRATIONS THAT SHOW WHAT 
CAN BE DONE 


The co-operative coffee cam- 
paign centres around the idea of 
changing certain misconceptions 
concerning the merits of that 
drink. The manufacturers of the 
Van Heusen collar have success- 
fully used humor in their copy to 
offset attempts to belittle the 
wearers of soft collars. Tetley 
Tea has been advertised. as a real 
man’s drink to overcome a pop- 
ular prejudice. The United States 
Playing Card Company adver- 
tises the business and social ad- 
vantages of card playing for the 
purpose of combating the preju- 
dice against that form of pleasure. 

Laundries throughout the coun- 
try are finding advertising increas- 
ingly necessary because women 
have arrived at certain false con- 
clusions about laundry work. The 
Palm Beach Mills, in a consistent 
campaign, have uprooted a foolish 
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prejudice which militated against 
the sale of suits made of that 
material. Even the status of chew- 
ing gum has been bettered by ad- 
vertising that recognized an exist- 
ing prejudice, and met it squarely. 

There are few subjects more 
interesting than this, since the 
problem is so general. Advertis- 
ing has done a remarkable work 
in removing unreasoning public 
obstruction to improvements de- 
signed for the public’s benefit. As 
a result of all these campaigns, 
the general run of people are be- 
coming more open-minded. New 
inventions are no longer forced 
to fight against blind oppo- 
sition. Most of those who read 
this will recall the terrific handi- 
caps which surrounded the intro- 
duction of the automobile. In one 
city an ordinance was passed 
which directed automobile owners 
to travel at a speed no higher than 
four miles an hour. Furthermore, 
each car was to be preceded by a 
man on foot waving a red flag. 

The original phonograph manu- 
facturers invested millions of dol- 
lars in advertising before they 
were able to convince both mu- 
sicians and the public that the 
talking machine was a practical 
and non-competitive device. Many 
singers refused to allow their 
voices to be reproduced on phono- 
graph records because they be- 
lieved it would reduce the audi- 
ences at their concerts. Opera 
houses and managers of concert 
tours also made every effort at the 
start to discourage the advance of 
the talking machine. Since then, of 
course, it has been proved that the 
phonograph is one of the greatest 
ticket sellers. 

Each year, as the public be- 
comes more receptive to new ideas, 
the introduction of progressive 


methods and improved devices is, 


simplified. Inventors are now able 
to enjoy the fruits of their genius 
during their lifetime. 

It should be remembered, 
though, that prejudice still exists. 
It is a power to be reckoned with 
in the majority of sales plans. 
Advertising, it is true, has made 
the sales road far smoother than 
it was in the nineteenth century. 
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However, the twentieth century 
also has its prejudices and adver- 
tising is still being used and will 
continue to be used for the pur- 
pose of removing this hostility. 

The appended list of references 
furnishes the advertising plans of 
a score of manufacturers who 
recognized the opposition they had 
to meet, and instead of dodging 
the issue are using advertising to 
sweep away all misunderstandings, 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
Advertising That Builds Approval from 
Prejudice (How several manufacturers 
are overcoming prejudice by intensive 
sales efforts); May, 1923; page 27. 
Overcoming a Location Handicap by 
Direct Advertising (Removing the preju- 
dice of buying from a _ Wester 
trunk manufacturer); November, 1922; 
page 102. 
Making Pipe Smoking Respectable 
(Merchandising of high-grade briars has 
increased their use and decreased hos- 
tility to pipe lovers); October, 1922; 
page 78. 
How Advertising Roots Out Old Man 
Precedent (How advertising is changing 
habits and prejudices); October, 1922; 
page 37, 
(Printers’ Inx) 

Changing an Unwise Buying Habit 
with Advertising’s Aid (The prejudice 
against the ow cut of lamb); April 26, 
1923; page 217. 

Balanced havecticing Speeds Up Street 
Cars (Twin Port Electric Lines finds 
that friendly and frequent advertising 
is >. best antidote for prejudice); 
April 5, 1923; page 49. 

Bankers’ Anti-Mail-Order Views Al- 
tered by Advertising (How Gordon- 
Van Tine Co. provides local financing 
for ready-cut home purchases); March 
22, 1923; page 53. 

Advertising Overcomes False Impres- 
sion (Ground Gripper Shce Co. talks of 
grace, health and buoyance; consumers 
thought product ungainly); April 15, 
1923; page 133 

Advertises to Overcome a Luckless 
Reputation (The Old Masonic Temple 
of Chicago, now the Capitol Building, 
finds that it has much to advertise to 
offset the handicaps of past 
March 15, 1923; page 89. 

Posters to Increase Use of Meat (Re 
moving the prejudice against meat); 
February 22, 1923; page 17. 

Overcoming Prejudice against the 
House-to-House Canvasser; February 8, 
1923; page 130. 

Bridging the Gap between a Local and 
a National Reputation (How Hotel Las- 
sen overcame the price stumbling block); 
February 8, 1923; page 25. 

Popular Prejudice against the Product 
May Be the Best Sales Argument (How 
advertising is helping some industries to 
overcome suspicion, ignorance and oppo 
sition); January 18, 1923; page 3. 

Advertising to Dignify the Book Sales 

man (To remove the prejudice— The 
Subscription Book Publishers Association 


years); 
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A Letter 
to Mr. Crowninshield 
from Neysa McMein 


You, who are expressive of the sophis- 
ticated cosmopolitanism which distin- 
guishes a truly great magazine—your 
personality, which—well, anyway, you 
made me what I am today—I hope you’re 
satisfied. 


Some Advertisers who also think 
pretty well of Vanity Fair 


AMERICAN RADIATOR Co. 
CRANE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
BELBER Trunks & BacGs 
ScoTTisH WOOLLENS 

Rocer & GALLET 

Empire LOoMCRAFT SILKS 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 














will spend $60,000 in campaign); Jan- 
uary 4, 1923; page 20. 

Beet Sugar Advertising Directed at 
Consumers’ Prejudice; August 17, 1922; 
page 165. 

Chiropractors Take Their Case to the 
Bar of Public Opinion (Removing preju- 
dice from public’s mind; Texas Chiro- 
practors Association) August 10, 1922; 


page 61. 

When the Standard Oil of Indiana 
Came out of Its Shell (Overcoming 
rumors and prejudice against the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana with the aid of 
advertising); August 3, 1922; page 125. 

Fighting a Trade Bogie with Ridicule 


(Rogers Fibre Co. uses nonsensical 
verses when logic fails); July 6, 1922; 
page 87 


Translating “‘Starchless” into ‘‘Stylish” 
for Collars (Removing the prejudice 
against the soft collar); June 29, 1922; 
page 17. 

Van Heusen Makes the Retort Cour- 
teous (Humor in copy to offset attempt 
to belittle wearers of soft collars); June 
“15, 1922; page 124. 

Rebuilding a Market That Started at 
the Wrong End (The Davenport Bed 
Makers of America); May 25, 1922; 
page 117. 

Quit Corsets? Flappers’ Ban Brings 
New Kind of Advertising (Gossard Com- 
any emphasizes selling of corsetry idea, 
etting merchandise sell itself); April 27, 
1922; page 85. : 

Rehabilitating a Word by Advertising 
(Removing the prejudice against buying 
mortgages); April 13, 1922; page 49. 

Rolls-Royce Advertises to Help Com- 
peting Dealers (Combating prejudice— 
starts unique campaign in _ business 
papers to correct dealers’ misunderstand- 
ing about American-made British car): 
April 13, 1922; page 25. 

Some Ways of Overcoming Consumer 
Objections; April 13, 1922; page 41. 

Overcoming a Popular Prejudice by 
Indirect Argument (Current newspaper 
campaign shows by illustration and copy 
that Tetley’s “Is a Real Man’s Drink’’); 
March 30, 1922; page 85. 

“Wiggle in Tail” Sells Trade-Marked 
Fish in Bulk (Advertising adopted to 
break down prejudice against frozen 
halibut and salmon); February 9, 1922; 
page 33. ‘ 

Advertising the Business and Social 
Advantages of Card Playing (Combating 
the prejudice against card playing); 
January 26. 1922; page 61. . 

Laundries Find Advertising Increas- 
ingly Necessary (Combating the preju- 
dice against the laundry); December 15, 
1921; page 141. 5 

Why the Railroads Should Advertise 
Collectively to Remove Prejudiced Pub- 
lic Opinion; October 13, 1921; page 25. 

Independent Margarine Makers Plan 
Big ampaign (To fight off preju- 
dice against margarine); July 7, 1921; 


page 118. 
Saving an Old Industry Hard Hit by 
Whim ~ | Fashion; June 2, 1921; page 41. 
Advertising to Overcome Prejudice 
against Department-Store Employment; 
February 24, 1921; page 118. ’ 
Why Do People Stop Buying Certain 
Goods? (Strange prejudices that must 
sometimes be overcome by special ad- 
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vertising); January 27, 1921; page 73. 

Advertising to Fight Popular Fads: 
December 23, 1920; page 155. ; 

Unusual Angle Yields Good Basis ‘or 
Dynamite Campaign (The Hercules 
Powder Co. fights off the prejudice 
against dynamite); November 4, 1920: 
page 117. ; 
_ Foolish Prejudices against Advertis. 
ing; October 28, 1920; page 154. 

Advertising to Create a New Style in 
Men’s Apparel (Wilson Bros. remove 
prejudice against woolen hose); Octo- 
ber 21, 1920; page 116. 

Advertising That Uprooted a Foolish 
Prejudice (The Palm Beach Mills, in a 
remarkable campaign, quietly changes a 
state of mind); July 22, 1920; page 17, 

Bettering the Standing of a Product 
by Advertising (Advertising against the 
prejudice of gum chewing); July 8, 
1920; page 17. 

Changing Prejudice to Good-Will 
(Boston laundries get together for a 
campaign); June 3, 1920; page 97. 

Advertiser Locks Horns with a 
Buyer’s Prejudice; July 1, 1920; page 93, 
_How Advertising Can Overcome Preju- 
dice; April 8, 1920; page 3. 

_ The Period of Suspicion in Introduc- 
ing Labor-Saving Devices (Removing 
prejudice against labor-saving machines); 
January 22, 1920; page 3. 

Advertising That Destroys Prejudices 
and Obstructive Customs; January 2, 
1919; page 61. 


Western Financial Publication 


Has New Owners 
Chester L. Lyman and E. E. Albert- 
son, formerly financial editors for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, have _pur- 
chased Finance & Trade, San Fran- 
cisco, which they will manage as joint 
publishers and editors. 

Finance & Trade, which has been 
published monthly, will be issued semi- 
monthly on the first and third’ Wednes- 
days of each month. 


E. L. King with Seyler 
Printing Co. 


Emory L. King, formerly in charge 
of sales promotion_ for the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., has joined the Seyler Printing 
Company, Cincinnati, O., as advertising 
counsel. 


M. F. Riblett with Denver, 
Colo., “Post” 


_M. F. Riblett, who was r&ently adver- 
tising manager of the Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Gazette and Telegraph, is now for- 
on advertising manager of the Denver 
‘ost. 





Joins Porter-Eastman-Byrne 
Company 


W. H. McKee has joined the staff 
of the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as an ac 
count executive. 
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That’s the life! 


In my next incarnation, I intend to be a writer 
instead of an editor. 


Reus Jim Curwood is spending the summer in a cabin 
im beside one of the most beautiful lakes in northern 
- Michigan, fishing and swimming—and writing 
baal the stories in that series which has just started 


in Cosmopolitan. 

Irvin Cobb is dividing his time between a sports- 
man’s paradise down on Long Island, and trips 
up into the St. Lawrence country with some con- 
genial friends—and going right ahead with his 
stories for Cosmopolitan. 

Pete Kyne is out on the Pacific Coast enjoying 
the Bohemian Club’s “Jinks,” and one thing and 
another—and going right ahead with his writing 
as if he were here in this hot spell in New York. 
The beauty of it is that each of them not only 
can do his work wherever he happens to be, but 
that he can do it better in such ideal surround- 
ings, as the stories in Cosmopolitan testify. 


That’s the life! 


.. 
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EDITOR. 


The Border of this advertisement is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Cosmopolitan’s five ser- 
vices—Motoring, Schools, Food, Travel and 
Druggist. It is the Border of Service. 








Fiction Interprets Life 35 Cents 


mopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W.S. Birp A. C. G. HAMMESFARR J. J. Barnett 


Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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@ Borrowing a metaphor from 
a popular song, “‘Yes, we have 
no Mushrooms.”’ 


@The figures of the circulation 
of the Sunpapers are the 
Figures of Time. 


@It is seasoned circulation that 
didn’t spring up like a sky- 
scraper in the Movies, but 
came through the solid, per- 
manent method of selling the 
Sunpapers solely on their be- 
ing good newspapers. 


@Figures like these are the fig- 
ures of TIME: 
June Net Paid Average Circulation: 
Daily (M & E) 242,800 
Sunday - - - 179,700 


A Gain of 17,200 Daily and 21,300 
Sunday Over June, 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





~ 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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What Is the Opportunity Offered 
in Hosiery? 


An Industry That Shows Signs of Awakening to the Call of Advertising 


By Leon Allen 


ORTUNE often lies at our 

feet, only needing the other 
fellow to show us. The present 
interest in hosiery offers an in- 
stance. There has always been a 
great potential advertising field 
right at our doors—one embracing 
approximately 1,100 mills and with 
an estimated annual production of 
80,000,000 dozen a valued at 
approximately $292,000, 

In common with other textiles, 
however, hosiery manufacturers 
have not responded in any great 
measure to the advertising idea, 
even though stockings can be 
easily identified—a feature not so 
applicable to yardage goods. 

So, several months ago when a 
group of hosiery manufacturers 
announced the probable expendi- 
ture of a fund of one and one-half 
million dollars to advertise a type 
of stocking (full-fashioned hos- 
iery) the advertising interests of 
the country came to life in a 
hurry. Advertisingly speaking, a 
million has never existed in tex- 
tiles, so that the prospect of a 
comparative few of a great group 
setting up a fund of over a million 
dollars was one of those thrills 
which come once in a lifetime. 

There was more than the group 
fund involved. Any industry, a 
part of which can think in mil- 
lion-dollar terms, was sure to in- 
clude a lot of individual organ- 
izations which are potential adver- 
tising prospects. 

Quick surveys indicated that 
conditions were propitious for ad- 
vertising. Hosiery could be identi- 
fied. There were few dominant 
“complete” lines with a strangle 
hold on the market. The industry 


was rich enough to do a good job. 
On the surface, all that seemed 
needed was somebody to walk up 
and tap the bell. 

As might be expected, however, 
anything so obviously easy is not 


so easy as it looks. If high- 
powered salesmanship was all that 
was required to get hosiery men 
to use printers’ ink, the hosiery 
line in the scale of moneys ex- 
pended for advertising would be 
double, aye, triple, its present size. 

There are several traps all along 
the line, placed to trip the opti- 
mists who rush in where angels 
fear to tread. 


AND THEN THE MANUFACTURER 
HAS A READY-MADE ANSWER 


For instance, showing examples 
is a favorite form of salesman- 
ship. But quote a present-day 
hosiery advertising success to a 
hard-boiled hosiery manufacturer 
and he trots forth the fact that 
Jones & Jones, who never spent a 
dollar for publicity, trade or 
otherwise, don’t own a brand and 
are unknown to the general public, 
really dominate in a manufactur- 
ing way. 

Or perhaps he takes the other 
tack that the success quoted is in a 
particular classification—silks for 
the most part—and his production 
is largely on cottons. Then he 
proves in nine dozen languages 
that advertising wouldn’t improve 
his situation a particle. 

As a matter of fact, while in 
proportion to the number of mills 
in the industry there is but a 
handful of branded names with 
real significance, and while there 
are manufacturing successes in the 
industry, which seem to indicate 
that advertising is not necessary— 
I make bold to state that the time 
has come when the hosiery manu- 
facturers must advertise. 

Also, and. here is where I may 
bring wrath down on my defense- 
less head, both manufacturing 
and advertising will have to be 
done on something more than the 
“happy go lucky, put up the money 
and call it a day’s work” plan. 
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The engineering basis in hosiery 
production will result in simpli- 
fication of lines—a crying need 
with even the largest operators. 
And simplified lines are in accord 
with the standardization program 
promulgated and fostered by the 
United States Government. This 
in itself is ever forcing the manu- 
facturer into advertising because 
simplified production practice 
doesn’t end with the mill. When 
the retailer in business papers, 
magazines, and newspapers has 
held up before him from Monday 
noon until Saturday night the 
need of standardizing on his lines, 
inevitably he will. 

It is as inevitable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians that some- 
thing is going to happen in hosiery 
and when it happens it is the in- 
telligently advertised line which is 
going to be in the picture. 

I am not going to get involved 
here in any argument as to what 
is or is not intelligent advertising. 
I am going to try and hold up a 
picture of the hosiery situation 
and let the manufacturer or ad- 
vertising executive interested in 
advertising draw his own con- 
clusion. 

Within a few months we had 
occasion to check the production 
and selling records of a large 
hosiery organization. The survey 
revealed the interesting fact that 
the line was emphatically “over 
styled.” In other words, the mill 
was producing many numbers 
which the sales sheets showed 
were not being sold. That mill 
has today eliminated 50 per cent 
of its numbers and is confining it- 
self to certain distinct grades of 
men’s, women’s and_ children’s 
stockings. 

This is another phase of stand- 
ardization and I believe that the 
manufacturer starting to advertise 
should first of all place the yard- 
stick of “real demand” (public 
needs) against his line and see 
whether or not his range cannot 
be confined to fewer numbers. 

Of course this problem is great- 
est with general lines for the en- 
tire family. It is also prevalent, 
however, with organizations con- 
fining themselves to, say, silk 
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stockings for women, or lisle for 
children, or men’s goods alone. 

A recent questionnaire covering 
towns over 20,000 and aggregating 
some five millions of population 
in twenty-nine States puts the per- 
centage of sales in department 
stores as follows: 

Where three classes are sold— 


Men’s Hosiery...13% of total sales 
Children’s - we ” 
Women’s o aw” * . 


Where two classes are sold— 


Women’s Hosiery...73% of total sales 
Children’s ™ —_—_, °° 3 = - 

These same stores report a slid- 
ing scale on the respective merits 
of silk and cotton in women’s 
goods—ranging from 10 per cent 
cottons in the better stores to 50- 
50 in stores catering to the popu- 
lar-price trade. 


SOME POINTERS ON THE SMALL- 
TOWN MARKET 


This appears to bear out past 
experience that the small! town 
offers a tremendous field on chil- 
dren’s stockings and women’s cot- 
ton hose. And as the manufac- 
turer selling to the wholesale trade, 
broadly speaking, embraces _ the 
small-town market, he should fig- 
ure children’s goods as a_ far 
greater percentage of the total, and 
at the same time boost his bogey 
for women’s cottons. 

Making allowances for the ex- 
ceptions and for his sales policy, 
direct or through wholesalers, a 
manufacturer of general lines can 
estimate fairly well whether his 
production sheets are in line with 
this sale over the counter and push 
his lines accordingly. 

Dividing further on a basis of 
quality and not alone on class ané 
material, he will also find the fol- 
lowing scale of values: 

Prices of women’s cotton goods 
ranged from 35 cents to $1.50. The 
first four popular prices in the 
order following are: 

$0.50 
75 
1.00 
35 

Silk hosiery prices ran from 5% 
cents to $3.75—the average pritt 
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HE MOST BRILLIANT COS- 

TUME:S in the “Scandals of 1923” 
were created by Erté. For a number of 
years Erté has been one of the distin- 
guished Continental artists who have 
contributed to Harper’s Bazar — and 
only to Harper’s Bazar. Yes, Harper’s 
Bazar is the most expensive magazine of 
its kind published. But its editorial fea- 
tures justify its price. 


I larpers Basar 


34 !N LONDON 6fr. IN PARIS 
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being $2 a pair. 
popular prices in the order listed 
are: 


In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the extent of price 
ranges in the stores. Of all stores 
reporting, they ran from four to 
thirty prices, the average being 
nine prices. Peculiarly enough, 
the price range in silks was greater 
than in cotton. The prices in silks 
numbered from two to twenty, 
with an average of seven. The 
prices in cotton ranged from two 
to eight, with an average of five. 

Asked whether or not they car- 
ried advertised brands, all but two 
stores answered in the affirmative. 
Their idea of what constituted ad- 
vertising is interesting. Almost 
without exception they named 
branded goods rather than adver- 
tised goods. 

On silks, from one to fifty 
brands were reported, the average 
being about seven brands to the 
store. 

On cottons from one to ten 
brands were reported, with an 
average of three. 

As I see it, the above is a strong 
argument for standardization be- 
cause the lack of dominance of a 
few brands and the scattering of 
effort over a great number of 
lines, styles and prices is wasting 
the merchant’s money, and the 
time is coming when he will wake 
up to that fact. 

The question of too bulky stocks 
is borne out by the report on 
turnover. The average is slightly 
over four times, but it is raised 
by a few stores with restricted 
stocks having a turnover of seven, 
eight, nine, and the great bulk 
four or less. 

Advertising which makes for 
standardization would be of im- 
measurable value in adjusting a 
great many of the ills which beset 
hosiery retailing, for there are a 
number of troubles, as given by 
the retailers themselves: 


(1) Too large a range of prices. | 
(2) Getting supplies without antici- 
pating needs for six months. 


The first four 
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(3) Correct colors—too great a ran 
(4) House-to-house peddlers. - 
(5) Hosiery returns. 

(6) Keeping cost of selling down. 

(7) Variety of colors and placing 
orders too far in advance on novelty 
hosiery. By the time it arrives there js 
something new. 

(8) To get exclusive brands and sg 
make your department the best possible 
on a minimum investment. 

(9) Selling higher-priced silks than 
$2.00 a pair. 

_(10) Disposing of odds and ends of 
discontinued brands, 


The retailer has two pressing 
problems as indicated from prac- 
tically all the stores surveyed: 





(1) Hosiery which will actually give 
service and thus eliminate returns, 

(2) Values which will enable him to 
meet fair competition. 


The ideal situation would be a 
limited price range, peak qualities 
in every price and class of stock- 
ing. Unfortunately, the retailer 
cannot get this today by arbitrarily 
confining himself to one brand, for 
few general lines stack up through 
the whole gamut of style, material 
and classification—classification 
here meaning men’s, women’s or 
children’s. 

Nor do I believe that it is ever 
on the cards that he will. Bu 
when manufacturers get the vision 
of what standardization means for 
them from a production stand- 
point and then advertise their 
efficiency to the retailer and _ the 
public, we are going to see a situ- 
ation in this country where there 
will be a few standard names for 
women’s silks, a few for women’s 
cottons, a few for children’s 
goods and a few for men’s wool 
hose. The retailer will make his 
selection from these, satisfy his 
customer and make money. 

Up to date the real job has been 
done by silk hosiery manufacturers 
and by one or two makers of men’s 
goods. “Interwoven for Men” 
has become a national “sock” 
phrase; “McCallum’s — You just 
know she wears them” has become 
part of our repartee repertoire. 
Phoenix and Van Raalte have 
done a good job in their fields. 

However, following the leader 
being a very human instinct, many 
manufacturers only pattially on 
silk lines and far better equipped 
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The steadygrowth incircu- 






lation of The Minneapolis 







Journal is due, to a great 






extent, to its aggressive 






policies in obtaining and 






publishing the news, as 






rapidly, accurately and 






fairly as possible. 
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FIVE 
exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 

League News 


1 Sixty thousand subscriptions 
Sd 


from the members of the Dairy- ae 
men’s League Co-operative " 
Association, Inc., alone*. SS no rea 
a. Also subscribed to and read by RE would 
thousands of other farmers be- 59 Me intro 


cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
weekly circulation for the past 
12 months has averaged way 


market 


over 60,000 copies. 
3 , Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. : 
4. Farmer - owned, farmer - con- armers 
trolled. mployir 
5, In 1922 showed a larger per- 


centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 





* Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 
chief source of income—milk. 

































‘LESS the farmer can sell 
his produce, his ability to 
bumper crops will not make 
y for him. Until recent years 
farmers raised their crops 
no real control as to where 
would be sold. 


e introduction of co-opera- 
marketing has made it pos- 
for New York farmers to 
et their products as intelli- 
y as they raise them. 


ns owned and controlled by 
armers who grow the crops. 
mploying co-operative mar- 
g, the members of these nine 
iations have made _ three 
gains. First, they are sure 
arket for their crops. Sec- 
they receive pay checks at 
r intervals throughout the 
Third, because brands and 
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hen farmers employ 
0-operative marketing 


grades can be established, these 
farmers are sure of a year-after- 
year market. 

The net of this is that the farm- 
er, knowing that he can sell, 
steadily increases his output and 
thereby his income. 

The Dairymen’s League News 
is the farmer-owned, farmer-con- 
trolled farm paper, read in the 
homes of those New York farmers 
who are directly and financially 
interested in the success of co- 
operative marketing. The News 
chronicles the activities of all 
nine co-operatives and is the 
champion of the movement as a 
whole—as well as a recognized 
authority on dairying in the East. 

Make an appointment to have 
one of our representatives tell you 
the whole remarkable story of 
co-operative marketing in New 
York State. 


Dairymen’s League News 
NEW YORK: 120 West 42d Street Phone—Bryant 6081 
CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building 


Phone—Franklin 5959 
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to go after women’s cottons or 
children’s goods, have tried to get 
their share of the silk pie by 
feebly duplicating the big silk 
operators’ promotive effort. 

If it were not for lacerating ten- 
der feelings I would like to show 
by actual listing of lines carried 
how small a dent has been made, 
as actually reported by merchants. 

Moreover, by not even covering 
on the classification in which they 
are strongest, and in which in 
many cases they originally made 
their reputation, some of these old- 
line organizations have left the 
women’s cotton and the children’s 
field particularly wide open for a 
number of future dominant ad- 
vertisers in these classifications. 

But to return to the full- 
fashioned campaign. 

This campaign, as is generally 
recognized, is an organized effort 
to clarify the atmosphere and fix 
in both the merchant’s mind and 
the customer’s mind a clear defi- 
nition of just what is meant by 
full-fashioned hose. 

It is also intended to keep full- 
fashioned hose protected from the 
inroads of the various mechani- 
cally fashioned stockings which 
have become so popular in recent 
years and which are very often 
sold as “full-fashioned.” 

Of its value to the full-fash- 
ioned industry. there can be no 
question. The full-fashioned 
manufacturer, however, should 
face the fact that so far as the 
individual is concerned the united 
campaign alters the situation very 
little. 

He, the individual full-fashioned 
operator, must go out and sell his 
goods in active competition with 
some ninety other makers and he 
will get just what his own promo- 
tion effort brings him. 

In other words, the full-fash- 
ioned manufacturer who backs up 
the joint campaign with advertis- 
ing over his own name is going to 
be the “wise one” who cashes in 
on the association effort. 

This is so obvious that if as a 
profession we cannot sell its truth 
to the operators who have the 
ability and courage to put a mil- 
lion and a half in a common fund 
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—then let us forever give up any 
claim to sales ability. 

Has hosiery an advertising op- 
portunity? Surely no one who 
looks over the field and studies 
how far out of alignment with 
modern producing and_ selling 
practice the industry is, can doubt 
for one moment what advertising 
with a message can and will do, 

One parting, Parthian shot about 
copy, and I’m through. 

The merchant and the consumer 
have been satiated with pictures 
of the feminine form. The mer- 
chant particularly is eager for 
hosiery copy which tells a story 
as well as limning the limbs of a 
pretty girl, or a man slipping on 
socks in a Pullman sleeper or a 
bachelor apartment. He wants copy 
which will get over the idea that 
the hose in question will meet his 
problems of quality good enough 
to stand up under wear and at the 
same time be at a price which 
meets competition. 

The Quaker Hosiery Company 
advertising in current issues of the 
business papers has done this and 
the marked success of that organ- 
ization should convince the manu- 
facturer that the market is wide 
open for the man with a message. 





R. F. Rogers Again with 
John B. Norman 


Russell F. Rogers is again with John 
B. Norman, Eastern manager, at New 
York, of Pierce’s Farm Weeklies: The 
Towa Homestead and The Wisconsin 
Farmer. 

Mr. Rogers was with the New York 
office until two years ago, when he was 
transferred to the home office of the 
Pierce publications at Des Moines, Ia. 





Dictaphone Account with 
Huber Hoge Agency 


The Dictaphone Corporation, New 
York, is planning a campaign in metro 
politan newspapers starting this month. 
The account has been placed with 
Huber Hoge, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 


New Officers of Evans & 
Barnhill, Inc. 


Joseph Blethen has been made treas 
urer and Norman B. Stern, secretary, 
of the San Francisco office of Evans & 
Barnhill, Inc., advertising agency. Mr 
Blethen was formerly president of the 
Seattle, Wash., Times. 
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h **For the Browns are the real supporters of progress in the arts. ‘ 
They are always the first to take up the new idea. Who had 

New incandescent mantles first? Neither you nor I; but the Browns 

vee had them while we walked in darkness. Who first discarded 

= the old musical box and bought the gramophone? Who seized 

the safety bicycle and made it their own? Who listens to the 

voice of the inventor crying in the wilderness? Not the 

cultured and leisured ones of the land, not the literary and 

scientific, but the Browns, the Cerebos of the earth. They 

are the people who read the advertisements. ”** 


Mr WitiiaM McFeEe in ‘‘Casuals of the Sea.” 








A Browns’ Picnic 
is the Real Thing 


/J R. BROWN first met Mrs. Brown on a 
\ | picnic. 

Now, with balmy days, the memory of the 
Browns turns back to a romantic spot, high 
up on West Hill, where not so many years ago 
a chicken salad and apple pie completed the havoc 
wrought by two pretty blue eyes. The founda- 
tions for a certain home on Elm Street were, if 
you please, laid on West Hill. 


“Can you get away early this afternoon, dear?”’ 
asked Mrs. Brown the other morning at break- 
fast. ‘‘I thought we’d take the children out to 
the Grove for a picnic.”’ 


Would he!—visions of a memorable and 
inviting hillside, a romp with the youngsters, and 
Mrs. Brown’s skill with a picnic hamper form- 
ing in his mind—wou/d he! 

And Douglas took the news with a full-lunged 
shout and a pass at Mary Ann that unfortunately 
connected and started a miniature picnic not 
scheduled by the authorities. 


No sooner had the door closed upon Mr. 
Brown than Mrs. Brown reclaimed the picnic 
basket from its place of hibernation and dis- 
patched Julie to the corner grocery for certain 
picnic ingredients lacking in the pantry. 
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There were so many things to go into the 
Browns’ picnic hamper—several kinds of sand- 
wiches (including a new one, discovered in The 
Designer’s pages, with a filling of nuts and dates, 
touched off with lemon juice) ; a chocolate cake 
that no one but Mrs. Brown can be trusted to 
make—but to inventory all the contents of a 
Browns’ picnic hamper is too imposing a task. 


Just before noon Mrs. Brown was puzzled at the 
arrival before her door of McFarland & Wright’s 
delivery wagon. She hadn’t ordered anything. 
It proved to carry a very bulky package which, 
opened, revealed a shiny new and altogether 
magnificent picnic hamper. It bore a note 
from Mr. Brown—‘‘Don’t you think this one 
will fit better in the new car? Lovingly, Bill.’’ 


Of course Mrs. Brown was just a little bit 
sentimental about that. Constant attentions of 
that kind have borne their part in keeping the 
Browns’ home a happy one. 

But at the risk of a minor heresy, this attention 
of Mr. Brown’s was not entirely without its selfish 
aspects. Mr. Brown’s enthusiasm for a picnic 
is, in fact, not even exceeded by Mrs. Brown’s 
herself. 

The Brownsare, in fact, the eternal picnickers. 
Don’t be misled by the social aspirations of the 
Browns. Their interest in Country Clubs and 
Wednesday Morning Clubs, in new and more 
elegant furnishings for their home—these are 
the mere outward evidences and concomitants 
of the Browns’ growing prosperity and standing 
in their community. 











They are buying a motor-car, new furnishings 
and better clothes, new picnic hampers, because 
they are moving upward. 

But they are avid picnickers because they are 
so real—such genuinely wholesome, every-day 
Americans, after all. 


caters to this plain, every-day wholesomeness of 
theirs, just as it does to their aspirations for a 
finer, grander living. 

Which do you cater to? 


The 


DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 





And it must be remembered that The Designer 
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How to Save Money When Sending 
Advertising Material Abroad 


Helpful Advice Obtained by Printers’ INK from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


Special Washington Correspondence 
M ANY concerns are planning 

advertising campaigns abroad. 

This is an obvious conclusion 
to the fact that more than 3,600 
inquiries, many of them regarding 
advertising, now reach the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce every day, and the 
number is increasing rapidly. 
The great majority of such con- 
cerns are inexperienced in export- 
ing, and many of them find the 
expense of their first campaign 
out of all proportion to results. 

But such an advertiser usually 
looks to direct advertising, cata- 
loguing and sampling to secure at 
least a hearing for his goods in 
the foreign market he selects for 
his first attempt at exporting. He 
mails circulars, booklets and cata- 
logues to the retail and wholesale 
trade, and forwards samples of 
his products to prospective agents 
and others. Hence, his mailing 
list is the most important feature 
of his effort, and many times it 
is the cause of a great deal of 
unnecessary expense. 

Recently the writer was shown 
a card file which had been used 
for the past year by a large ma- 
chinery concern which was at- 
tempting to secure business from 
Central and South America. Re- 
sults from several mailings were 
reported to be negligible, and an 
examination of a number of 
sample groups from the list 
showed that about 40 per cent of 
the addresses were defective 
enough to cause embarrassment 
or resentment on the part of re- 
cipients, and that at least one- 
fourth of the addresses were too 
faulty ever to reach their intended 
destination. 

The Post Office Department has 
been trying for some time to 
reach an agreement with many 
forcign countries to return all 
mail matter on which is printed 
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a notice to the effect that return 
postage will be paid by the 
sender. 

With about twenty-five foreign 
countries, including some of the 
major markets, arrangements are 
now in effect whereby undeliver- 
able packages will he returned at 
the sender’s expense, if he will so 
indicate on pasters affixed to the 
package. At present, however, a 
great deal of the misdirected mail 
of this sort is abandoned and 
lost to the advertiser. An expert 
in the Government service who 
has inspected many lists of foreign 
traders declared that, as a rule, 
the inaccuracies of their lists 
caused a heavy loss to advertisers 
who assumed that they were ap- 
proximately correct because mail 
was not returned. 


HOW USE OF GOVERNMENT HELP CAN 
AVOID SUCH LOSS 


It is a very simple matter for 
the advertiser to avoid this loss. 
The -Division of Commercial In- 
telligence of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has 
compiled lists of agents, whole- 
salers and retailers in practically 
all of the countries and all the 
principal colonies of the world. 
These lists cover all of the impor- 
tant industries, and they not only 
give the names and correct ad- 
dresses, but also information as to 
size, kind of business and refer- 
ences stated by the prospect. They 
will be furnished to any concern 
that is listed on the Exporters’ In- 
dex, a registry by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of business concerns eligible to re- 
ceive its service. Forms for reg- 
istration will be sent to any Amer- 
ican concern on application to the 
Bureau. 

It seems unnecessary to stress 
the obvious advantage of employ- 
ing only people who have a good 
understanding of the language, 
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and who know something of the 
customs of the country, to ad- 
dress mail for export selling. In 
creating the material, too, it is 
most important to employ peo- 
ple who are familiar not only with 
the foreign language used, but 
who are practiced in the business 
methods of the prospects. Al- 
though a great deal has been writ- 
ten on the subject, literally trans- 
lated catalogues that do more 
harm than good, because of their 
ludicrous or offensive mistakes, 
are still being mailed by the thou- 
sands. 

An inexperienced exporter sel- 
dom has any agency connections, 
or he may prefer to send his own 
salesmen into some promising for- 
eign territory. In that case, he 
may have a correct list for his 
“ advertising and properly translated 
and prepared catalogues and other 
printed material, and still have a 
great deal of unnecessary expense. 
. He may mail all of his direct 

advertising material, with samples, 
and cover his list many times be- 
fore he finds that, by not pre- 
paying duties, he is making more 
enemies than friends for his 
goods—a most expensive pro- 
cedure. 

In commenting on this subject 
recently, Henry Chalmers, Chief 
of the Division of Foreign Tariffs, 
said that, unless specifically or- 
dered, all catalogues, samples and 
other material should be sent 
through channels such as to in- 
sure their -delivery to foreign 
prospects free of all charges and 
with the least possible annoyance 
in the clearance of such matter 
through the customs. 

“Few general rules can be 
given,” he continued, “and meth- 
ods of handling vary with dif- 
ferent countries and with the 
methods of shipment. The ques- 
tion should be considered in four 
ways: when materials of the kind 
are packed alone as a separate 
shipment; when they are packed 
with other goods; when sent in 
small quantities through the 
mails, and when delivered with 
regard to the prepayment of 
duties. 

“When 


samples of dutiable 
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goods are shipped separately to 
most foreign countries, and when 
they have a commercial value, 
they are dutiable as_ ordinary 
commercial shipments. When they 
are of no commercial value, in 
such small quantities as to be un- 
salable, or if mutilated so as to 
be rendered unfit for sale, they are 
generally admitted free of duty. 

“Booklets, folders and all kinds 
of dealer helps and other adver- 
tising materials sent to foreign 
countries in regular shipments are 
subject to duty in most cases. 
The rates vary widely; but as a 
rule the duties on advertising mat- 
ter are more or less proportionate 
to the general level of duties on 
other articles, and are not ex- 
cessive in most cases. 


A POINT WELL WORTH REMEMBERING 


“When dutiable samples and ad- 
vertising matter are included with 
regular shipments of other goods, 
the customs treatment will not be 
affected if the samples and adver- 
tising are stated separately on the 
invoice and other shipping docu- 
ments. It is important to list them 
separately, no matter how small 
the quantity and regardless of 
their commercial value. Excep- 
tions are Colombia, Venezuela and 
the countries of Central America 
other than Panama, where it is 
recommended that advertising and 
samples be shipped separately, or 
at least packed separately, as in- 
closure with other articles may 
result in higher duties. 

“Catalogues and advertising 
matter of small weight sent 
through the mails are admitted 
free, when sent in single copies, 
by a number of foreign countries, 
excepting certain British  do- 
minions. This statement has ex- 
ceptions and limitations, however, 
and the advertiser should make 
sure before he sends them out 
as to whether or not his mailings 
are dutiable. Frequently, excep- 
tion extends only to advertis- 
ing material sent through the 
mails and not through the parcel 
post. 

“It is inadvisable to send ad- 
vertising matter by parcel post to 
most Latin-American.countries be- 
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cause of the necessity for con- 
sular invoices, customs handling, 
fees and the slow procedure of 
clearing through the customs. 
Samples within the 18-ounce limit 
may be sent by parcel post, and 
if they are considered clearly un- 
salable, they will be admitted 
without customs formalities. The 
weight limits for advertising mat- 
ter and catalogues are specified 
for the various countries in the 
current edition of the United 
States Postal Guide. It is best 
to send bulk shipments of adver- 
tising matter and samples by ex- 
press or freight. 

‘It is possible to prepay the 
duties on advertising matter only 
for Australia, Canada and the 
Union of South Africa. Customs 
stamps, which can be used to pre- 
pay the duty only on advertising 
matter, are obtained for Canada 
from the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms at Ottawa. Customs stamps 


for advertising matter mailed to 
the Union of South Africa, may 
be purchased from the High Com- 


missioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 72 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S. W., and those for mailings 
to Australia will be furnished by 
the Australian Department of 
Trade and Customs, 44 White- 
hall, New York City. 

“In all other foreign countries, 
the good-will of the customer de- 
mands that advertising matter, 
catalogues and samples be de- 
livered with all duties and delivery 
charges paid, and in countries 
where it is impossible to prepay 
duties with customs stamps, the 
services of reliable freight for- 
warding companies should be se- 
cured. These companies make a 
business of seeing that packages 
of this kind are delivered free, 
and bill the shipper of the ad- 
vertising for all expenses of duties 
and delivery. Advertising ma- 
terial, catalogues and samples may 
also be sent in bulk to agents, 
with instructions to attend to the 
details of delivery.” 

Mr. Chalmers said that it was 
advisable, in every instance, for 
the inexperienced exporter and 
those contemplating the cultivation 
of new foreign territories to get 
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in touch with the Bureau or its 
local branch office, thirty-three of 
which will be found in important 
commercial centres of the United 
States. 

“In considering the subject as 
a whole,” he concluded, “adver- 
tising abroad seems very compli- 
cated, and its great variety of de- 
tails frequently discourages the 
prospective advertiser; but when 
the individual countries and situa- 
tions are studied the proposition 
can be reduced to fairly simple 
terms. When the manufacturer 
applies to the Bureau, the Foreign 
Tariffs Division, in co-operation 
with the particular commodity di- 
vision within which the product 
falls, is glad to advise as to the 
most effective and economical 
methods to pursue in all processes 
of his foreign advertising and 
merchandising. He can save a 
great deal of money in his ad- 
vertising by following directions 
as applied to his particular prob- 
lems and by taking advantage of 
the vast information accumulated 
by the Bureau regarding the busi- 
ness of exporting to every coun- 
try in the world.” 


To Cash In on Honored Use 
by Trade-Mark 


An honored association which its 
product has enjoyed has led Edward 
Smith & Company, New York, varnish 
makers and color grinders, to register 
the trade-mark “Cup Defender Var- 
nishes” for a line ri marine products. 
All of America’s cup defenders in the 
International yacht races, A. W. Rob- 
erts, advertising manager, tells Prinr- 
ers’ INK, were varnished with Smith 
products. A colored panel has been 
otten out to show the fourteen de- 
enders. A mailing folder in colors 
reproduces an oil painting showing the 
founder of the company ing varnish 
in an apple orchard at New York in 
1827, claimed to be the #fst varnish fac- 
tory started in America. 


Stove Manufacturer Advertises 
a Summer Product 


The Abram Cox Stove Company, 
Philadelphia, is using newspaper adver- 
tising to introduce to the consumer 
its Novelty Tank-heaters, a water 
heater for summer use in the home. 
“A bucket of coal a day in this little 
heater will give you plenty of hot water 
for bathroom, kitchen and laundry,” 
states the copy. 
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Going Into 
‘High 33 


While the Others 


‘‘Reverse” 


A comparison of automobile 


display lineage for the first 


five months of 1923 as against 
the first five months of 1922 
shows that the Chicago Evening 
American gained 66.7%, while 
the other leading papers either 
stood still or registered a 


definite loss. 


" EVENING 


A Good Newspaper 


First in circulation among Chicago 
afternoon dailies and third in America 
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The Largest Farm Paper | (i 





Eixecutive-minded Farmers 
Read The Farm Journal 





WHS Kang Lo 


Among the positions held by Mr. Sayler 
are the following: Member Township 
School Board, Member County School 
Board, President of the Farmer’s Institute, 
President County Farm Bureau, President 
of the Sunday School, President Wood 
County Livestock Insurance Company, and 
President of the Rudolph Savings Bank. 











It Pays and Proves It Pays} Be 
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Auruovucu the son of a shoemaker, 


H. B. Sayler began farming as a mere 
lad. His father had a little piece of land on 
which the boy worked, except for three months 
of the year when he was in school. From 20 to 33 he 
taught school and farmed. Then for a dozen years he 
divided his effort between the hardware business and 
farming. Since 1900 he has been a farmer, except for 
nominal interest in other things. 


Mr. Sayler now has over 500 acres of land, which, with 
the livestock, implements, etc., is worth upward of 
$100,000. Asked how he made his money, he said, 
“nearly all farming.” 


The Farm Journal has always had a strong appeal to 
men of the Sayler type. It has that indefinable char- 
acter which attracts men who, too, have fhe thing in 
them which evinces itself by success. After enumerating 
other excellent farm papers to which he subscribes, 
Mr. Sayler says, “but none better than The Farm Journal.” 
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elieved In for 46 Years 
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An old saying and true | Sitnee No. 5 
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Straws show which 








. e e Atte! th 
way the wind is blowing 

And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried by : 

newspaper year after year in any particular line shows the valu 
of that newspaper for that class of advertising. LM 
The Chicago Evening Post carries less medical advertising thar 42 on 
any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from installment of ligh 
furniture advertising would not pay for the ink to dot the “‘i’s” in all exte 
a single issue. iratio 
BUT there are a number of lines of high grade advertising from ? fe 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other Chicago hi ly 
in his 4 





paper—morning or evening. 

And there are several very high grade lines from which The Post 
receives more advertising than all the other Chicago papers com 
bined—morning, evening and Sunday. 

Straws No. 1, 2, 8 and 4 were four lines of advertising in all of 
which The Chicago Evening Post carried more advertising than al! 
the other Chicago papers combined—morning, evening and Sunday. 

We are now picking out a bunch of straws which are equally 
good indicators of the direction of the wind, but which show a of a ve 
comparison among the evening papers only. of vivi 

For straw No. 5 we will take the coal business, which must look across | 
for its customers among home owners and property owners and forked 
the owners of industries, the class of people reached by The Post. ‘h 
For the year 1923 they divided their patronage among the Chicago who Ww 
evening papers as follows: path w 
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It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class ong 


of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers Reusht 


These figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, display 
an Independent Audit Company L. black | 
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Making the Eye 


‘Sign on the 


Dotted Line” 


Attention-Getters That Never Fail to Attract, and Why They Always 
Make the Reader Stop, Look and Listen 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A LOS. twenty-five years ago, 

ne of the first manufacturers 
of lightning rods to advertise at 
all extensively, drew pictorial _in- 
spiration from the heavens. Pre- 
viously such pictures as were used 
in his advertising were principally 
of farm houses equipped with rods. 
His competitors never seemed to 
get much further. 

One stormy afternoon, while 
visiting an old friend in Connecti- 
cut, he was seated on the porch 
of a very old house when flashes 
of vivid lightning began to play 
across the black sky. One vivid 
forked flash almost blinded those 
who witnessed the display. Its 
path was brilliant indeed as it 
traced its way against the dull 
background. Every eye was ir- 
resistibly drawn in that direction. 


















At this same moment, the 
lightning-rod manufacturer _re- 
ceived an inspiration which in- 


fluenced the illustrating of his 
campaigns for years afterward. It 
was so obvious that he had never 
thought of it before. In every 
display used, from that hour on, 
a black background with a jagged 
white flash led to headlines, to 
some important announcement, to 
a mortise or to some significant 
phase of the advertising. The 
reader was conscious of the “di- 
recting line of vision.” It was 
mot a “dotted line” but it was quite 
as vital in its relation to human 
ision. 

Other advertisers also have dis- 
overed that there is such-a thing 
s making the eye “sign on the 
dotted line,” as it were. In other 
words, some form of line, struck 
boldly across an advertising dis- 
lay, will carry the vision along 
ith it, just as surely as did the 
= of lightning across the black 


A recent campaign for Klaxon 


horns has cleverly adapted the 
original suggestion. 

And a flash of light is the theme. 
Electricity, however, is applied, 
in a new form. Electricity 
governs the activity of the Klaxon. 
And sound travels rapidly. The 
advertiser very much desired to 
show, pictorially, that sound goes 
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TIMKEN 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


A DOTTED LINE ENCLOSURE THAT ATTRACTS 
THE EYE AND MAKES THE MIND CURIOUS 
ABOUT THE MESSAGE THUS EMPHASIZED 


on ahead of the moving automo- 
bile, regardless of how speedily 
it is moving. 

But how was sound to be put 
into picture form? 

You can’t see it, can you? 

The Klaxon idea was really 
quite simple. It meant putting 
sound into physical form. From 
a tiny automobile, far up a coun- 
try road, ran a jagged white flash, 
which, increasing in size, as it 
overspread the full width of the 
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illustration, finally met with a 
farmer driving horses and a 
vehicle. The eye was made to 
follow the visualized sound, from 
automobile to wagon. 

The Real Silk Hosiery Mills of 
Indianapolis in their advertising 
have developed, serially, this visual 
line, nicely gauged and composed 
to make the eye weave in and 











THE JAGGED LINE THAT VISUALIZES SOUND ALSO ATTRACTS 
THE EYE TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


out, through blocks of text, into 
illustrative material and on again, 
from the very top to the bottom of 
every advertisement. 

An ingenious use of this basic 
idea is to be found in a certain 
one of their recent advertisements 
where a single silken thread that 
comes from a skein of raw silk, 
suddenly leaves the half-tone, be- 
comes a line engraving and in a 
series of graceful curls and twists, 
goes on a little expedition down 
to the lower portion of the com- 
position, where it once more blends 
into a small half-tone,-leaps across 
it and encircles the trade-mark to 
the right. 
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Where these continuous-line ef. 
fects can be made really t 
represent some tangible part o/ the 
story, they are at their best. 

Thus, peculiar lines or sweep- 
ing movements of the pen, drawn 
from one part of the advertise. 
ment to another, are often inter- 
esting, but they become little less 
than borders or tie-ups. If, how- 
ever, a movement-line 
is of silk, in advertis- 
ing silk hosiery, the 
connection is almost 
ideal. The very char- 
acter and texture of 
the line is valuable. 

Here are a number 
of good examples. 

The downward- 
pouring stream of 
transparent oil in Tex- 
aco advertising is an 








illustrative action-line, 

skilfully conceived. 

The product itself 

note is the most penetrating sound ever invented! 9 ae forms the line and sup- 
Klaxon Note Is Also Flexible =F plies the motion. 

SVS ST mea The Stone Straw 

inde tan decrees SSisaas = f= Company, using single- 

ei to fy A ergeecing, Se 9 — =e column space in maga- 

Na go ae Fm zines, deliberately 

eee = lengthens straws as 

J used for iced beverages, 


and by so doing, sup- 
plies an action-line to 
guide the eye down 
through the type, the 
full length of the com- 
position. 

The latest campaign 
for Educator shoes 
uses the motion line 
in an absolutely unique manner. 
Shoes are full strength and com- 
plete in detail. By placing them 
in the lower section of composi- 
tions and then drawing single lines 
upward to suggest the contour of 
the limb of the person wearing 
that shoe, action is supplied and 
the eye led in the direction desired. 

We would say that the more 
recent Mennen illustrations for 
shaving cream put the dotted line 
into singularly effective play. 
Hands press the tube, and the 
cream as it comes out, is cut into 
small same-size fragments—just 
enough, in each case, for a shave. 

en these are arranged in- 
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‘| The Detroit News 


Ae Leads in Total Advertising 
ex- for May Among All 6 and 
- 7 Times a Week Newspapers 
red, 
olf 
up- 


AS another proof of the great prosperity of the 
automotive region, The Detroit News in May 
showed the greatest lineage of all American 6 and 7- 


aly day a week publications. 

as - 

res, The Detroit News, six days a week, carried 
up- 2,020,582 lines of advertising with The Chicago News 
= as “runner up.” Among the seven-day a week news- 
the papers, The Detroit News was first with 2,714,964 
m- lines of advertising, a Chicago paper being second. 
gn In the prosperous Detroit field, The Detroit News 
DS has been chosen the exclusive advertising medium of 
ine more than 150 large national accounts, so thoroughly 
= does it, alone, cover the whole field. 

2m 
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“| The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Weekday Or Sunday In Michigan 


- 1873—FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE—1923 
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terestingly across the page or up 
and down its length, a real dotted 
line is presented—a dotted line 
formed of the shaving cream. 

Motion, as we have said, is the 
primary value of all these devices, 
however used. 

They create action where there 
might otherwise be none at all. 


VYSTEM CIRC 


Ss 
<i y 
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straight across entire faces and 
figures, that it strikes the pcint 
where pyorrhea first makes its ap- 
pearance, 

Here, indeed, is the danger line, 
and in no more effective manner 
could continuity have been given 
to the series. That dotted action- 
line strikes boldly at the seat of 
the trouble, carrying 
the eye along with it, 

Once a clever 
scheme is hit upon, 
it may be used as a 
pictorial motif for an 
entire series, and this 
is to be commended, 
where there is not too 
much similarity. 

Some years ago, in 
a business-paper cam- 
paign, an advertiser 
who wished to il- 
lustrate a certain me- 
chanical point con- 
nected with suspen- 








THE EYES HAVE IT IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THEY 
HAVE THE WHOLE STORY WITH GREAT EMPHASIS 


Vision is compelled to follow 
them to their conclusion or to 
trace them to their source. 

Have you ever noticed to what 
extent the placing of crossed lines 
over faces in a series of dentifrice 
illustrations, caused the gaze arbi- 
trarily to search out the detail of 
each set of features? 

Another dentifrice has just 
adopted a_ singularly effective 
style of illustration, carried 
through an_ entire campaign, 
wherein a dotted line is perhaps 
the most important part of the 
advertisement. As placed, in con- 
nection with human-interest pic- 
tures, it is called “The Danger 
Line,’ and is so ‘drawn, boldly, 
sometimes. at an angle, sometimes 





sion, friction and a 
special and exclusive 
manufacturing fea- 
ture, pounced upon 
the happy phrase, 
“The Line of Least 
Resistance” and _ ac- 
tually made a straight 
line boldly drawn 
across photographic 
subjects communicate 
an important story 
to his buying market. 
And, as in all illustra- 
tions of this general 
character, the apparently inanimate 
line had the power to arrest and 
then direct the gaze in motion. 
At another time, an advertiser 
made automobile roads serve the 
same identical purpose. Small 
cars were placed invariably in the 
distance and postery lines sug- 
gesting the highways and boule- 
vards were a decorative theme 
compelling to the casual eye. Ii 
is the bold, uncompromising char- 
acter of the art ideas which ap- 
pears to supply them with much 
of their attention-getting value. 
A number of persons were asked 
to examine, at a distance, a page 
design put into magazines for 
The Guarantee Liquid Measure 
Company. The device is one for 
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HE WORLD printed its one- 
millionth advertisement for 
1923 during June. Its nearest 
morning competitor had reached 
a little more than half this number! 


Advertising confidence is, after all, 
largely begotten by the repetition 
of contacts, their number and 
their scope. 


To have carriéd out more than a 
million transactions in the: first 
half of the year is an advertising 
achievement of no small pro- 
portions. 





MALLERs BUILDING PuLitzER BUILDING Forp BUILDING 


CHICAGO New York DerrRoIT 
MARKET AND THIRD STS. TiTLW INSURANCE BLDG. SECURITIES BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CaLIF. Los ANGELES, CALIF. SEATTLE, WasH. 
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measuring gasoline accurately and 
is placed outside garages. 

The machine, in good size, was 
placed in the upper left of the 
space, and from it, spiralling 
downward in a great, easy sweep, 
went a roadway of gray tint, on 
which small cars were placed. 

Where this gray road terminated 
at the base of the machine the 
automobiles were tiny; in the fore- 
ground, as the road, widening out, 
was stopped by a mortise line, the 
cars were quite large, because of 
the natural rules of perspective. 

Those who were asked to ex- 
press an opinion as to the merits 
of the design, all said the same 
thing: the eye was seized by the 
swirling motion and led quickly 
around its entire course, to the 
product advertised. Not only the 
motion. path but also the cars 
assisted in this. 

“Makes my eyes dance,” 
one version. 

“Gaze fascinated by it,’ was an- 
other. 

If the “eyes have it,” the ad- 
vertiser can be quite positive that 
the display is a scientific one, and 
the interesting element is that you 
can make these action-lines con- 
centrate the eye upon any given 
point in the composition. 


was 





Advertising the Therapeutic 
Value of Mustard 


J. & J. Colman (U. S. A.), Ltd., of 
New York City, are using quarter- 
page space in the medical journals to 
advertise their mustard for medical 
uses. Starting off with “First used and 
approved over 100 years ago!”, the 
copy aims to establish reputation. "Then 
follow the uses to which mustard may 
be put therapeutically, ending with the 
formula for an emetic. 





San Francisco Hotel Planning 
Western Newspaper Compaign 


* An_ advertising campaign in Arizona 
a Texas newspapers is peing planned 
the Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco. 
This advertising will be directed by the 
Waldron Advertising Agency of 

ae city. 


C. O. Bedell with Honig- 
Cooper Agency 

C. O. Bedell, formerly with the 

Hoops ‘Advertising Company, Inc., Chi- 

cago, has joined the onig- -Cooper 

Company, Inc., San Francisco adver- 

tising agency. 
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Two-Class 
Price-Plan before Trade 
Commission 





HE legality of fixing resale 
prices to govern the sale of 
articles in the retail trade has 
been raised by the Federal Trade 
Commission in a complaint is- 
sued against the American Elec- 
tric Heater Company. In _ its 
complaint, the Commission alleged 
that the company established speci- 
fied wholesale and retail prices 
at which the “American Beauty” 
iron should be sold by the two 
classes of dealers, and since has 
enforced a system for the main- 
tenance of resale prices and to 
prevent them from selling the 
irons at less than the resale prices. 
Describing the system, the Com- 
mission alleged that the company 
issues price lists to the wholesale 
and retail trade dictating the prices 
at which sales are to made, 
It was said that those dealers 
not observing the price lists were 
threatened with a lack of supply 
of irons for future trade. The 
complaint also alleged that the 
company induced newspaper pub- 
lishers to refuse to accept and 
print advertisements of retail 
dealers who offered the irons to 
the public at less than the fixed 
retail resale prices. 

A hearing has been fixed by the 
Commission in the case _ for 
August 3 to hear arguments be- 
fore making a decision. 





F. B. Jennings Returns to 
Ed. Schuster & Company 


Frank B. Jennings, recently with the 
Milwaukee Paper Box Company, Mil- 
waukee, as advertising manager, has 


returned to the staff of Ed. Schuster & 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., as adver- 
tising manager. He left the Schuster 
company in 1921 to become sales and 
advertising manager of the Davidson 
Bros. Company, Sioux City, Ia. ; 


Pelton Buys Personal Power 
Company 
The Pelton Publishing Company, 
Meriden, Conn., beginning in the fall, 
will cary on the advertising campaign 
of the “Personal Power Books,” having 
purchased the Personal Power Company, 
of Detroit, from Edward E. Beals, 
manager. 
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Roof Shingles Stained Tile-Red, Wall Shingles Silver-Gray 
Meade & Hamilton, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 


Twice the Beauty at Half the Cost 


“The soft artistic stain colors lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to advertising in Color; but for this very 
reason the Color work must be of unusual character in or- 
der to reproduce the tones of our Stains and show the 
depth of the Colors as well as their transparency at the 
same time. ; 

“The pages which you have done for us have demon- 
strated our Coloring effects better than any other maga- 
zine advertising that we have ever done and have made 
an excellent impression upon the trade.” 


SAMUEL Casor, Jnc. 
Marcu G. Bennett, General Manager. 


1923 is the fourth year of Cabot’s 


successful Color campaign 
in The Quality Group 


Placed by THE GREENLEAF CO. 
QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by 
ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY on Oxford Paper Company’s “ PoLar.” 
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For many, many years 


have advertised in The Quality Group. 
That’s one reason why they are STANDARD in 
so many fine homes and hotels and public buildings. 
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Mr. C. B. Nasu, Advertising Manager, said: 


“We have taken to Color advertising for two reasons. First, 
because we had exhausted practically every other 
means of reproduction. Second, because of 
our feeling that ‘Standard’ Plumb- 
ing Fixtures deserved the 
best.” 
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Barton, DurstiIne & OsBorn Said: 
“The appearance of the color advertisements of the American Radiator Company in The Quake 


ity Group is certainly mighty gratifying. rs 
Me your fine press work and by the excellent position that we have received, you have cet 
e 


tainly left nothing undone to cooperate in age my, Fane series a success. 

“Certainly no market is better suited to the Type A Boiler than the one represented by the 
readers of The Quality Group. We felt this very strongly when we were preparing our recom- 
mendations for this year’s list. It was our feeling, too, that we wanted to make a very adequate 
impression on this market. For that reason we chose color. The uniformly favorable comment 
that this series has received is its own answer.” 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS WORLD’S WORK 


Ruggles & Brainard inc. 
Color Pages 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Placed by BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN. 


QUALITY GROUP INSERTS are printed by 
ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY on Oxford Paper Company’s “‘ POLAR.” 
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Advertises Milk to Sell 
Milk Bottles 


Maker of Milk Bottles, the 
Thatcher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Believes That by Adver- 
tising Bottle Milk It Will Create 
Greater Sales of Milk Bottles to 
Dairy Companies 
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HE Thatcher Manufacturing 
Company, of Elmira, N. Y., 
has inaugurated a campaign of 
national advertising, which is de- 
signed directly to increase the con- 
gwmption of bottled milk, and 
indirectly to further the sales of the 
nachine-made, glass milk bottles 
ich this concern produces. Copy 
appearing on a regular schedule 
1 a national weekly and will con- 
nue to run for an entire year. 
Space will alternate between one- 
yarter pages and one-half pages, 
ith the exception of November, 
hen a full page will be used. 
In addition the company contem- 
lates the use of direct-mail and 
e-paper advertising. This in- 
Hudes retail milk dealers and 
lobbers in dairy supplies. The 
direct-mail advertising also reaches 
uperintendents of public schools 
throughout the country, municipal 
ealth officials, and the dairying 
lepartments of State agricultural 
tolieges. 

The proposed campaign was 
pt a secret from the Thatcher 
les organization until the week 
bf June 4, when it was presented 
a whole to all of the men at 
e annual sales convention. An 
entire morning was spent in pre- 
enting the campaign to the sales- 
men and explaining how it should 
be merchandised to the trade up- 
bn whom they called. The follow- 
ing day three of the salesmen pos- 
g as a buying committee of a 
arge dairying organization, cross- 
xamined the speaker of the pre- 
ious morning. In this way, all 
possible objections were brought 
p and met, and the entire sales 
orce had the benefit of this dis- 
ussion. 

im In telling Printers’ INK about 
mathe campaign, A. Thornton, 
advertising manager, said: 
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“We felt the sale of milk bottles 
could best be increased by in- 
creasing the consumption of bot- 
tled milk. It was our idea that 
by unselfishly advertising bottled 
milk instead of selfishly advertis- 
ing Thatcher bottles, we could 
reasonably depend upon a con- 
siderable amount of local co- 
operation, in the way of adver- 
tising, from the dairymen in the 
different cities using our product.” 

The company has been in busi- 
ness a great many years and 
makes a very considerable portion 
of all the milk bottles used in the 
country. This is the first time it 
has advertised to the public on any 
large scale, and it is possible, if 
the campaign comes up to ex- 
pectations, that the scope of the 
next one will be broadened to take 
in additional mediums. 


Join Chicago Staff of the 
J. Roland Kay Company 


B. I. Butler, formerly with the 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Chicago, has 
joined the J. Roland Kay Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as copy and 
contact man. Don Illep, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company, also has joined the copy 
staff of the J. Roland Kay Company. 








New Rickenbacker Campaign 
in Magazines and Newspapers 


The Rickenbacker Motor Company, 
Detroit, is using double pages in a few 
national weekly publications, and full 
pages in five hundred daily newspapers 
to announce a new improvement, ‘‘4- 
Wheel Brakes,” on the Rickenbacker 
car. The newspaper copy is run over 
the names of local dealers, 





Peerless Mayonnaise Given 


Trade-Marked Name 

The Peerless Food Products Company, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., has made 
application for trade-mark registration 
of its Pomona Brand Kewkees and 
Pomona Brand Mayonnaise. While ad- 
vertising on these products is contem- 
plated, none is being done at the pres- 
ent time. 





Criterion Advertising Company 
Advances. C. M. Kiesling 


C. M. Kiesling, for several years with 
the Criterion Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York, has been promoted to 
manager of the Chicago office of that 
organization. Mr. iesling recently 
opened branch offices for the company 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles. 








When It Pays a Salesman to Talk 
Quality 


Experience of a Macaroni Maker Who Taught a Jobber Some Things 
Good for His Soul 


By G. A. Nichols 


| a certain large Mid-West- 
ern wholesale grocery estab- 
lishment there is a committee 
that has charge of a family of 
food products put out by the con- 
cern under a trade name. The 
reputation of the “family” has 
been built up on a basis of offer- 
ing quality at a fair price rather 
than upon price alone. Naturally 
every candidate for admission to 
the line has to pass a stringent 
test, the matter of choice being 
much more difficult than would 
be the case if either high quality 
or low price were the main talking 
point. 

The committee wanted to add 
macaroni to the line. For more 
than six months it had considered 
the subject and had been ap- 
proached by at least ten manufac- 
turers. There was no particular 
stress put upon quality, the sales 
talk in each case being mostly on 
price. 

“One offered his macaroni at a 
certain price per two dozen case,” 
said the general manager of the 
company in telling Printers’ INK 
about the committee’s experiences. 
“Another shaved two and one- 
half cents from that price and a 
third made the quotation a dime 
under the first man. We had a 
drop shipment plan from another 
manufacturer and were just about 
ready to award our contract when 
we heard of another source of 
supply available to us at a price 
five cents lower than any we had 
been offered. Then, we were 
afraid to buy at all because we 
thought there might be a chance 
to get our macaroni at a still 
lower figure. Eventually we got 
to thinking that all. macaroni was 
alikesbecause, on accotint of weak 
salesmanship, we were approached 
mainly on the subject of price. , 


“And then we received a visit * 


from the president of a large 





Western concern that makes what 
I believe to be the best macaroni 
in the world. We asked him if 
his company would be interested 
in a private brand proposition. 
He replied that they were furnish- 
ing macaroni to only, two large 
wholesale grocery establishments 
and that they had not been much 
interested in the jobber end of the 
business because most jobbers 
did. not understand quality and 
thought all macaroni was alike. 

“I asked him then, in the 
plainest kind of words, what price 
he could make us. I thought I 
was very busy that day and did 
not have much time to talk. In 
a few minutes the manufacturer 
made me ashamed of myself for 
being in such a hurry. 


THE LEAST INTERESTING 
CONSIDERATION 


“What he said was not only a 
revelation to me, but it touched 
upon one of the things that is 
vitally wrong with merchandising 
today—in the grocery business at 
any rate. He declared price was 
the least interesting part of his 
product and that he would men- 
tion price and terms last. He 
told about the success of his com- 
pany, how it took. great care 
in guarding its high quality 
standard and how it could 
easily cut from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a case from the cost 
and still be making a superior 
product. 

“He briefly outlined to me the 
success he thought we could have 
with his goods if we went along 
with him. He admitted his prices 
would be higher than any other, 
but declared he would offer more 
value for the price» fe «then got 
out his pencil and “showed me 
where he was gots from job- 
bers a price for his macaroni 
twenty-five cents higher than the 
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quotation given me by the highest 
man in the list of those I already 
had seen. He figured off his ad- 
vertising expense and selling cost 
and still the price was materially 
higher. But after his sales talk it 
seemed low indeed. Inside of an 
hour he had our contract for our 
year’s requirements of macaroni 
and an immediate order for a 
large number of cartons. 

“After the manufacturer left I 
got to thinking that he had 
touched upon one of the root 
reasons why the grocery business 
is not the business it ought to be 
today. Many of the retailers are 
limping along and nine-tenths of 
the jobbers are not making a fair 
profit. This condition is caused 
by weak salesmanship. As a class 
—and by class I include the job- 
ber with the retailer—we have not 
the nerve to talk quality and study 
quality. 

“I believe most of the fault is 
with us jobbers. We fuss around 
with the price of sugar and worry 
ourselves sick about special dis- 
counts on a few items. ‘The net 
result of it is that, without in- 
tending to, we get the retailer to 
thinking that his success lies in 
his ability to accomplish such 
little things as saving five cents a 
sack on sugar and getting a dis- 
count on tobacco or cereals. We 
ought to know that his attain- 
ments as a retailer should not de- 
pend on these. He will grow as 
he learns the how and why of the 
quality in the goods he carries, 
why one grade of corn or peas is 
better than another, why a certain 
salad dressing is higher priced be- 
cause it has no cornstarch filler, 
that one grade of macaroni is 
aged a month before being put in 
packages and so on. 

“The really successful retailer 
should be interested mostly in ser- 
vice, quality and real value. His 
very last thought should be of 
price. But how can he think 
along these better lines of mer- 
chandising if salesmen greet him 
with a whispered special for the 
week or base selling talk on an 
alleged inside discount? There is 
little question that the jobber’s 
salesman has been responsible for 
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the failure of many a retailer and 
for the mediocre attainments of 3 
multitude of others. 

“The dealer and the consumer 
are more interested right now in 
value than in price. Just so long 
as jobbers and manufacturers re. 
fuse or fail to realize this the 
selling operation of everybody 
concerned is going to get steadily 
that much harder. Demoraliza. 
tion can come easily under the 
circumstances and it has come to 
many.” 


Shabby Package Advertised As 


a Virtue 

Bauer & Black, manufacturers of 
surgical supplies, with plants in Chi. 
cago, New York and Toronto, are 
making a virtue of what may be con. 
sidered shabbiness of package. B & B 
absorbent cotton comes packed in a 
blue box. Sometimes this box is faded, 
the blue dye used in the paper not 
being able to withstand the final process 
of sterilization. The copy points out 
that the package doesn’t ‘matter—it’s 
the contents that must be sterile. That 
is the first and sole consideration, re. 
gardless of what happens to the looks 
of the box. It points out further that 
their absorbent cotton is sterilized after 
it is put into the box as well as before, 
and then describes the process in detail. 








New Accounts for Cincinnati 
Agency 


_The Blaine-Thompson Company, Inc 
Cincinnati, will direct the Gaaeriieles 
accounts of The Consumers Manufac- 
turing Company, Anderson, Ind., maker 
of hair wavers; The Valley Engineering 
Company, Dayton, O., manufacturer of 
mechanical refrigerators; The Dayton 
Irrigation Company, Dayton, O., and 

e Forse anufacturing Company, 
Anderson, Ind., manufacturer of motor 
specialties. 





Hotel Advertising to Popular- 
ize Family Day 
Newspaper advertising of the Hotel 
Winton, cleveland, aims to make Sun- 
day “Family Day” in the Rainbow Room 
of that hostelry. In order to popularize 
this policy, all children under ten years 
of age, accompanied by parents, will 
be served without charge, on “Family 

Day,” the copy states. 





Simmons-Boardman Appoints 


George Daves 
George Daves has joined the staff 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company at Chicago, as Western busi- 
ness representative of the Railway 
Signal Engineer and the Railway Elec- 
trical Engineer. 
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wo Competition 


in National Advertising 


T= TIMES-PICAYUNE in June printed 

36,073 lines more national advertising 
than the other New Orleans newspapers 
combined. 

In May The Times-Picayune’s national 
advertising margin over the other papers 
combined was 32,596 lines. 

This constant and increasing leadership 
over combined competition is not the result 
of any laxity in the acceptance of copy. 
The Times-Picayune probably censors its 
advertising columns more closely than any 
other Southern newspaper. 


Sell New Orleans through 


The Fines Picorpone 


(H[-zes7 FOR” THE SOUTH |}] 








ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago; Victoria Bldg., St. Louis; 516 Lightner Bldg., 
Detroit; Victor Bldg., Kansas City; Constitution Bldg., Atlanta. 
R. J. BIDWELL CO., Times Bldg., Los Angeles; 742 Market St., San Francisco, 
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More than Half Million Subscribers 




































“Uncle Bob:” at 
Introduces 


Mr. D. E. Darrah We 
Advertising Manager ir 
Hart-Parr Company di 
Charles City, Iowa 
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Quality Folks 
Series No. 3 





Southern 
South’s Foremost 


J. C. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea 
Chicago New York Atla 
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The Southern Ruralist 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen:— 


For several years now we have used the 
SOUTHERN RURALIST as the main farm paper 
medium with which to blanket the great farm 
market of the Southland. 


The results have always been very good, 
which indicates to us that your sub— 
scription list is high-class and that you 
have a distinct reader’s interest. 


Our advertising is especially effective 
because we find you have already educated 
your readers to appreciate the value of 
tractor power in diversified farming. 


Hart-—Parr tractors are year-—around, port-— 
able power plants for the diversified 
farmer, and the South is becoming more and 
more diversified every year. 


We have always appreciated your co-operation 
in keeping us well informed of trade con- 
ditions and farming methods which influence 
the sale of our products. 


Sincerely yours, 
HART—PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 


ot bithoal, 


DED-—GD. Advertising Manager. 














Southern Ruralist has carried the 
Hart-Parr tractor advertising ex- 
clusively during the past season. It 


R u rad / 1 S ft was selected to cover the South 


because of its editorial prestige 
Farm Paper 


nta A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring 


St. Louis Minneapolis 
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People with money for travel and play at the 
recreation resorts, HAVE MONEY FOR 
EVERYTHING ELSE. 


That the Boston Gvening Transcript is the guide 
for this numerous class is evidenced by the follow. 
ing typical tables of resort advertising in Boston 
newspapers: 





Date of issue Paper ___| Agate lines| % of total 
Sat. June 23 |; Transcript 13,479* 55% 
Sun, June 24 | All others 10,980 45% 





Combined 











Transcript | 2,966* 97% 


All others 
Combined 89 3% 


Mon. June 25 
depend 
display 
is typi 




















*These figures are not compiled from any special edition 
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Boston Evening Transcript 
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Labeling the Store to Identify the 
Product 3 


Greenwald Packing Company, of Baltimore, Finds That by Such Pro- 
cedure It Is Enabled to Advertise Advantageously to the Consumer 


By James True 


Ws a product cannot be 
trade-marked, packaged and 
readily identified, what can a man- 
ufacturer who wants to adver- 
tise do? 

An answer to this question can be 
given in the results of an advertis- 
ing campaign that has been running 
for more than a year in Baltimore. 
Three newspapers have been used, 
and advertisements of 250 lines 
have appeared every week. The 
product advertised is principally 
dressed beef, and the advertiser is 
the Greenwald Packing Company, 
which has been in business in 
Baltimore for more than a hun- 
dred years. 

All of the advertisements carry 
at the top of the space a repro- 
duction of the sign that is placed 
on the windows and in the shops 
of Greenwald’s customers. The 
sign bears the head and shoulders 
of a smiling, aproned man—the 
“Happy Butcher” —and the cap- 
tion, “Baltimore Dressed—Green- 
wald’s Dependable Meats.” All of 
the advertising texts emphasize the 
dependability of the shops that 
display the sign, and the following 
is typical: 


To Go YourseLr 

When you buy your meat at the sign 
of the Happy Butcher, you can trust the 
man of the house or the children to get 
it. Or you can order it over the phone, 
and always be sure that you will get a 
fine piece of meat. 

You Don’r Atways Have | 

For the meats sold under this sign, 
whether smoked or fresh, are always of 
the highest quality and the dealer is 
always of the type whose big idea is to 
please his customers. 

If you’ve been looking for just such 
a dealer, whose meats and service are 
reliable every ony in the year, watch for 
the sign of the Happy Butcher. 


Before the campaign was start- 
ed, the company tried in many 
ways to solve the problem of 
trade-marking its dressed beef for 
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the consumer’s identification. This 
was recently explained by Michael 
Greenwald, vice-president of the 
company. He said that while his 
organization dealt in smoked and 
packaged meats, such provisions 
were only about 10 per cent of the 
volume, and that the intent of the 
advertising was to build up the de- 
mand for dressed beef of high 
quality, a product that could not 
be branded in any satisfactory 


way. 

“At last,” Mr. Greenwald con- 
tinued, “we hit upon the plan of 
identifying the dealers who han- 
dled our beef, and advertising 
them to the public. The Govern- 
ment inspector’s stamp is the only 
mark of identification on our main 
product, with the exception of the 
delivery tag. The consumer has 
no way of recognizing our beef, 
and must rely on the good word 
of a ‘Happy Butcher.’ 

“Our selling plan is very simple. 
Our salesmen merely show a few 
proofs of the advertisements to 
prospects, and assure them that we 
are directly advertising our deal- 
ers, knowing that if we help their 
business generally they will be apt 
to handle and push our products. 

“The thought of loss in adver- 
tising because of substitution gave 
us some concern when we were 
planning the campaign; but we 
have not had a single case of it 
reported. It is a simple thing to 
detect, because our salesmen make 
frequent calls and know just about 
the amount of dressed beef each 
customer requires to supply his 
trade. Furthermore, the salesmen 
always make their calls on butch- 
ers in their shops and have the 
opportunity of seeing practically 
all of the meats in stock. 

“No; we put the plan on an 
honor basis, and not once has our 
faith been misplaced in our several 
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thousand accounts in and around 
Baltimore. The butchers seem to 
appreciate the confidence in them 
which we advertise, and their co- 
operation has been without the 
fault of substitution. 

“Results are difficult to accu- 
rately determine. We added 
smoked meats to our line just 
after we began to advertise. The 
sales of all of our salesmen in- 
creased: accordingly and at: once. 
Furthermore, our beef business 
has been on the steady increase 
for many years, so it is impos- 
sible to measure the influence of 
the advertising in dollars and 
cents. 

“However, we know from sev- 
eral results that the advertising is 
profitable. After the campaign 
had run a year, we made a house- 
to-house investigation in the prin- 
cipal neighborhoods of the city. 
From this we learned that prac- 
tically all housekeepers were fa- 
miliar with our meats and the 
‘Happy Butcher’ signs. Of course, 
not all were influenced in their 
purchases. It takes a long time 
to change a buying habit as well 
fixed as that of the woman who 
buys a steak or other piece of 
meat, usually entirely on its ap- 
pearance. 

“Another indication that the ad- 
vertising is being carefully read by 
many people is the result of a 
single paragraph which we have 
been running for the last four or 
five months. This is a request to 
phone us if there is no ‘Happy 
Butcher’ in the reader’s neighbor- 
hood. A great many telephone 
calls and letters have resulted in 
our securing an average of two 
new accounts a week. This, we 
think, is an excellent result when 
you think of the fact that our dis- 
tribution is large and that there 
are few neighborhoods in which 
we are not well represented. 

“Practically all of the dealers 
we have sold are glad to have the 
signs on their windows. The few 

exceptions are the yery high-class 
shops in fashionable neighbor- 
|hoods, and while they will not 
have anything on their window 
lass, they all have allowed us to 
ang the signs’ up in the stores. 
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“The plan has amply justified 
itself. When it is not possible to 
identify a product it pays to ad- 
vertise the dealer of it and identi- 
fy him for the convenience of the 
public. However, I do not think 
the plan would have been so suc- 
cessful if we had not advertised 
our complete confidence in all of 
the dealers who display our 
‘Happy Butcher’ signs.” 





Nurserymen Adopt Standard 
Grades and Names 


Grade standards for trees and shrubs 
as well as official common names 
were adopted at the recent forty-eighth 
annual convention of the American 
Congress of Nurserymen at Chicago, 
Ridgeway color standards and nomen- 
clature were accepted as the standards 
to be used in color and word descrip- 
tions in nursery catalogues and adver- 
tising, to insure buyers knowing what 
they are getting. 

It was reported to the convention 
that nurserymen are working on a law 
designed to make it possible for a plant 
breeder to obtain a patent on plants 
similar to the patent given the inventor 
of a mechanical device. 

The convention voted that fruit trees, 
plants and shrubs instead of having a 
number of names will in the future 
have one official common name and one 
technical or botanical name. 


Harry C. Maley Company 
Adds to Staff 


Lloyd Back, mail-order copy writer, for- 
merly with Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
and more recently in the agency field in 
Chicago, and C. A. Nelis, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the New Home 
Sewing Machine Company, Orange, 
N. J., have joined the Chicago copy staff 
of the Harry C. Maley Company, adver- 
tising agency. Charles Naftol also has 
joined the Maley agency as a member 
of its art department. 


Wurts Agency Adds to Stafi 


George N. Davidson,. formerly of the 
staff of the Oakland, Cal, Post 
Enquirer, has been appointed manager 
of the service department of the Harold 
C. Wurts Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco. 

This agency also has added to its 
staff Miss Elsie Turner as manager of 
its copy department. Miss Turner 
previously had been with the Salt Lake 
City Tribune. 











Jersey, Pancake Flour Account 
with Pittsburgh Agency 


The Jersey Cereal Company, Cereal, 
Pa., manufacturer of Jersey pancake 
flour, has placed its advertising account 
with the Edward M. Power Company, 
Pittsburgh advertising agency. 
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98% 
COVERAGE-— 


es, Within 2 per cent of complete 100 per cent blanket 
coverage of a specialized industry! 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


y is frequently referred to by publishers as a model example 
of how thoroughly a paper can cover its field. It reaches 


4 practically every road with over fifteen miles of track, and 
in the majority of those with less. It has an average of six 
. paid subscribers for every electric railway in America. It 
e, renews nearly 80 per cent of its subscription list from 
ff year to year. 


. ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


will carry your sales message to an active buying field in 
which $240,000,000 will be spent this year for extension 
and improvement, exclusive of maintenance. 


This policy of coverage extends to all the sixteen McGraw- 
: Hill Engineering and Industrial Publications. It is an ideal 
; of McGraw-Hill service, common to all. Through the 
McGraw-Hill Publications, used individually or in groups, 
you are put in touch with the maximum number of care- 
fully selected buying units. 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC. 


TENTH AVENUE AT 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Southern 
Newspaper Publishers 


Convention Starts 


PrinTERS’ INK ay note awe 
Sulphur Springs, Va., J 
HE twenty-first Prvene ioisic 


vention of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion opened here today with 


about 100 members in attendance. 
The first session held this morn- 
ing, at which C. I. Stewart, of the 
Lexington, Ky., Herald, president 
of the association presided, and 
Walter C. Johnson, of the Chat- 
tanooga News, acted as secretary, 
had as its chief business the dis- 
cussion of advertising agency re- 
lations. A committee which had 
been appointed for the purpose, 
announced a list of advertising 
agencies in Southern States which 
it had recognized. 

Other sessions will be held 
Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings, with the election of officers 
on Wednesday. The program for 
these days includes a discussion 
of the price of newsprint, circula- 
tion contests, national and local 
advertising rates, wages, etc. 

In addition to the members 
who are in attendance, thirty or 
forty mewspaper representatives 
are here. Golf is the chief at- 
traction in the afternoons. A ball 
was given at the Greenbriar Hotel 
tonight. On Tuesday afternoon a 
bridge party will be given for the 
ladies. 





Chicago Advertising Women 
Honor Bernice Blackwood 


._ Miss Bernice Blackwood, the retir- 
ing president of the Chicago Women’s 

vertising Club, was tendered a din- 
ner at the Edgewater Beach Hotel by 
the club members in token of their ap- 
preciation of her services in — of 
the club and of the high reperd in 
which she is held by them. pproxi- 
mately twenty-five members attended. 
Arrangements were in charge of Miss 
Mise anning, of the Chicago office of 
Life. 





New Jersey Zinc Appoints 
C. F. Beatty 


C. F. Beatty has been a, ee: ad- 
vertising manager of ew Jersey 
Zinc Company, New York, succeeding 
C. A. Stedman, who enters the Eastern 
sales department. Mr. Beatty was for- 
merly in the sales department. 
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Fruit of the Loom Underwear, 
a New Product 


.The Sealpax Company, ‘Baltimore, 
manufacturer of Sealpax athletic under. 
wear, has obtained the exclusive right 
from B, & R. Knight, Inc., New 
York, to manufacture and distribute 
athletic underwear made of the latter’ 's 
Fruit of the Loom fabrics. These prod- 
ucts also will bear the Fruit of the 
Loom label. This arrangement was 
made through Converse : oe 
New York selling sieate for B. B. 
R. Knight, Inc. The Sealpax | Ail 
will distribute this product under the 
name of Lady Sealpax Fruit of the 
Loom underwear. 


H. E. Merriam, Vice-President, 
Prudence Company 


H. E. Merriam, who has been sales 
manager of the New York office of The 
Prudence Company, New York, Pru- 
dence bonds, has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. He will act 
as general manager and will have 
charge of sales and advertising for the 
entire organization. 








Campaign for Parrott Water 
Heaters to Begin Soon 


Plans are being completed by the 
Parrott Heater Company, Detroit, Mich., 
for an advertising campaign on its in- 
stantaneous water heaters. This adver- 
tising will be directed’ by The Power, 
Alexander & Jenkins Company, adver 
tising agency of Detroit. 


Graton & Knight Account for 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing 
Co., Worcester, Mass., maker of leather 
belting, pain and leather specialties, 
has a . W. Ayer & Son to 
direct hs “advectiaiag, 





Solvay Coke Account for 
Ferry-Hanly Agency 


The advertising account of the By- 
Products Coke Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Solvay coke, has been 
ylaced_ with the Chicago office of the 
‘erry-Hanly Advertising Company. 





Appoint Henry DeClerque, Inc. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
New York, has appointed Henry De 
Clerque, Inc., Chicago, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, to represent it in the ter 
ritory west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 
including the Pacific Coast. 





John Hancock Pen Appoints 
Barrows & Richardson 


The Pollock Pen Company, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturer of the John Han 
cock fountain pen, has appointed Bar- 
rows & Richardson to handle _ its 
account. 
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The Jumbo Letters are 
still running strong. 


If you are not planning 
to use Jumbos, you are 
overlooking the best 
and biggest bet of 
| the season. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building . Telephone Longacre 2320 


| 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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No. 5 of a Series 


Leadership 
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Manufacturers of building 
materials know that the 
readers of Good Housekeep- 
ing are home builders. 





During 1922, Good House- 
keeping carried more building 
material accounts than any 
other of the five monthly 
magazines in the general 
woman’s field. In fact, Good 
Housekeeping published 
more than double the number 
of building material accounts 
carried by its nearest competitor. 


COI? 


eT 


And in food accounts, house- 
hold equipment and home 
furnishing accounts—as well 
as total accounts, Good 
Housekeeping also leads. 
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The significance of such a 
record is perfectly obvious. 
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This Teacher Says: A 
Carry Corona to School &ery Day’ 


Are You Selling 
this Young Woman N 


—and 150,000 others like her? | aiver 








Natio 
Ap 




















camp 
She’s a Teacher in asmall town Reta 
—a place of not over 5,000 pop- adver 
ulation, but her salary—nearly realiz 
doubled since 1914—means am- vealit 
ple living expenses and a gen- : me 
erous amount besides for com- ie 
forts and luxuries. tools 
must 
We use the term “young wom- the c 
an” advisedly, for statistics show tect, 
that she teaches only a few sing 
years, on the average, and then man 
marries and settles down in her are 
own home or sometimes enters d 
: dozer 
another profession. ful ¢ 
Over 150,000 such young women ning 
teachers regularly subscribe for spect 
Sor 
meth 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR § : 
follo 
@nd PRIMARY PLANS as wi 
t Ww 
because it gives them practical that 
assistance in their daily work. _— 
ds, 
National Advertisers: Use Nor- wn r 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans nevet 
to tell your story direct to the : 
teacher and through her to the oe 
pupils and their parents—to seanaes. 
the community. os! 
ura 
Many advertisers have found solut 
Normal Instructor - Primary is is 
Plans a splendid’ medium for archi 
advertising: foods, clothing, toil- Th 
et articles; anything that will ihe 
supply the many needs, either alwal 
personal or professional, of the tectu 
great army of competent edu- gram 
cators who are molding the draw 
characters of our children. as al 
parti 
September Issue beari 
Closes July 25th. pictu 
- . trom 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. cane 
Dansville, N. Y. all 
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Advertise to the Architect in His 
Own Language! 


National Advertisers Find That Copy Used for Consumer and General 
Appeal Cannot Be Used to Reach the Architect in Business Papers 


By A. L. Townsend 


NE of the important prob- 
lems connected with modern 
advertising is the fitting of specific 


campaigns to class periodicals. 
Returns would be far greater if 
advertisers generally 


realized that in ap- 
pealing to a certain 
tvpe of reader, the 
tools of his trade 
must be employed. In 
the case of the archi- 
tect, considered a 
singularly difficult 
man to interest, there 
are at least a half 
dozen highly success- 
ful methods of win- 
ning his interest, re- 
spect and support. 
Some of these 
methods, illustrated in 
the examples which 
follow, are accepted 
as working principles. 
It will be observed 
that the advertisers 
employing these meth- 
ods, whose programs 
are national in scope, 
never allow their con- 
sumer and general 
campaigns to “slop 
over” into architec- 





Every advertisement, therefore is 
a specific, practical application, 


worthy of being lifted from the 
page and placed in an architect’s 
specifications. 


rome Wrete 1s atront thes. 
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tural campaigns. Ab- 
solutely original work 
is created for the 
architect. 








The Stanley Works 
always features archi- 
tecturally correct, dia- 
grammatic, working 
drawings of hardware installations, 
as applied to its own products, 
particularly in the case of ball- 
bearing butts. These cross-section 
pictures are absolutely correct 
from the architect’s point of 
view. He can actually use them. 
He senses that an expert has 
produced them, line for line. 
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HISTORICALLY MINDED AS THE ARCHITECT IS, IT IS CERTAIN 
THAT HE WELCOMES INFORMATIVE COPY ON THE PAST 


The architect is invariably in- 
terested in instructive. campaigns 
which give the stories of little- 
known phases of production. For 
instance, the Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association under- 
takes to let him in on a few 
secrets, which might not be told 
to the general public. These serial 
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stories in magazine form ac- 
quaint architects with facts that 
might be hitherto unknown to 
them. . 
“Sawing with Diamonds” is the 
title of a characteristic advertise- 
ment. “One of the most inter- 
esting operations in a _ cut-stone 






The Story 
of Stucco 
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tures, with a credit line giving 
the name of the architect. The 
American Face Brick Association 
adopted this plan some time ago. 

But it is very careful to seck 
subjects which are so unusual, so 
artistic, so rare, as such themes 
go, that the average architect will 
“stop and take no- 
tice” at the very first 
glance. 

The Sargent Com- 
pany’s hardware ac- 





The Semnten were compelled by the 
Pharaoh of the period to make bricks 


vertising in architec- 
tural publications 
likewise employs cred- 
it lines in connection 
with important struc- 
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ANOTHER ADVERTISER WHO KNOWS THAT COPY BASED 
ON ACHIEVEMENTS OF OTHER YEARS IS READ 


BY ARCHITECTS 


plant,” the message continues, “is 
diamond sawing. A diamond saw 
is made up of a circular blade of 
steel with teeth inserted.” The 
advertisement not only shows a 
photograph of this machine and 
its operations, but also describes 
the entire departmental activity. 
An open invitation is extended to 
architects to visit the Indiana 
limestone district and inspect its 
quarries and mills. 

One of the most successful 
ideas so far devised to interest 
architects, is the photographic re- 
production of worth-while struc- 


ASBESTONE 
Everlasting Magnesite Stucce 
Fireproof —— Waterproof —— Durable 
‘NSURPASSED in covering 





laborates with the 
architect in certain 
important technical 
departments, offering 
such service free of 
charge. 

The Mahogany As- 
sociation has its own 
special campaign to 
architects. Reproduc- 
tions of famous 
structures form the 
illustrative themes in 
every case. But note 
a characteristic piece 
of “architect copy”: 

“The Temple Build- 
ing, Chicago, devoted 
exclusively to religious 
purposes, will be 
trimmed throughout, 
except in the Gothic 
rooms of the church 
proper, with genuine mahogany. 
The West Woodworking Co. is 
manufacturing and erecting the 
trim at a contract price of $185,- 
000. The alternate bid, substitut- 
ing birch, where mahogany was 
specified, was $177,560. This 
shows an excess cost of ma- 
hogany over birch of only $7,440. 

“The Mahogany Association has 
nothing to sell. It offers a con- 
fidential centralized service from 
which architects and builders may 
procure any information desired 
with relation to mahogany, with- 
out having their inquiries used 
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" | Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADIYEATIS cE 
Chicago 
“ Re ps 


its au) 4 
Tt @ = S 


p CAITINS 

“ HE Alaska Refrigerator 
of Company is one of the 
“ largest manufacturers in the in- 
1 dustry. Yet, demand has so far 
| outstripped production that this 
ce year’s entire output was taken 
Y by dealers before January first. 


be We are told that our advertising 








" counsel has been an important 
is factor in accomplishing this 
“ result. 

fas The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 

his News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 

1a letin, is sent each month to our 

40. customers’ salesmen. Many sales 

as managers, advertising managers, 

yn- and other executives, also, are reg- 

om ular readers of the News Letter. 


me : Acopy will be sent at your request. 
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Candy manufacturers have turned in im- tisin 

. “ Roo 
pressive numbers to the Brooks Display ee 

Container to help introduce and sell their here 

leading specialties. s A, 

This container wins such recognition be- i 

cause of its obvious popular appeal. It in 1 
combines attractiveness, simplicity and oo 
. . 1e 

strength to a rare degree. It wins enthusi- The 
astic dealer co-operation. law 
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Whether your product is candy or some 
other specialty sold in small units, the 
Brooks Display Container offers you an ex- fine 


will 
an < 


ceptional opportunity. thim 
2 7 

Write us about your requirements. and 
him 


Send sample of product and designate 
number of units to be packed in a con- Wh 
tainer. State quantity in which you 


are interested. 
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as the basis of sales solicitation.” 

Take National Mazda Lamp ad- 
vertising in architectural maga- 
zines, as a fair example. It could 
be used in no other magazine. The 
crowth of light is traced back 
to dim historic days in a manner 
which is very certain to interest 
the architect who may never have 
dipped into such subjects so 
thoroughly. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company went to greater pains 
and expense. Artists were sent 
abroad, who made actual pencil 
sketches of a high artistic char- 
acter of famous European struc- 
tures. Any architect might be 
proud to say that they came 
from his own office. The adver- 
tising of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofing in architectural maga- 
zines, uses illustrations so _ in- 
herently artistic that the architect 
is won by their sheer pen beauty. 

It is a significant fact that those 
national advertisers who find suc- 
cess attendant upon their efforts 
in this specialized field, attempt 
no cutting of sharp corners in 
the building of their campaigns. 
They look upon the architect as a 
law ‘unto himself, requiring the 
most exclusive form of applied 
argument. “Just any old thing” 
will not do. He is too much of 
an artist and too appreciative of 
fine work to be interested in any- 
thing trite, inferior or unsound. 
He must be approached with copv 
and illustrations constructed with 
him in mind. 


Whitman Uses Seasonal Appeal 
for Marshmallow Whip 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, are using a seasonal ap- 
neal in their newspaper copy for 
Marshmallow Whip. “Serve it on ber- 
ries,” ran a recent headline: and the 
illustration showed a_ tempting fruit- 
cup filled with berries and topned with 
the Whip. Down the side of the space 
were four or five recipes for making 
berry desserts with the Whip. The 
package was also shown, with the in- 
struction to “buy it at any grocer’s.” 


Margaret Wilson Joins The 
Biow Company, Inc. 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson, daughter 

of the former President, has joined the 


consultant staff of The Biow Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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Decision Rendered on Use of 
“National” as Trade-Mark 


The National Cash Register Com- 

pany, Dayton, O., opposed the regis- 
tration by the National Paper Products 
Company, San Francisco, of a trade- 
mark consisting of the word “National” 
printed in a diamond-shaped panel, sur- 
mounted by a representation of the 
Capitol dome at Washington. 
. When the case came before First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan, of the 
United States Patent Office for review, 
the commissioner in his decision held 
that the National Paper Products Com- 
pany had a right to register the trade- 
mark for toilet paper, paper and paper 
roll towels, and serpentine (parti-col- 
ored ribbons for decorative use), not- 
withstanding the fact that the National 
Cash Register Company had previously 
sold’ rolls of paper with its name printed 
thereon for use in cash registers. 

The opposer contended that the mark 
could not be regarded as more than the 
word “National,” the other features 
being so far subsidiary as to be disre- 
garded. It was pointed out that accord- 
ing to past interpretations of the law 
in this respect, the applicant could not 
have registered the word “National” 
alone. he commissioner stated’ that 
the mark as described constituted some- 
thing more than that prohibited by law. 

The decision was based upon the 
ground that the goods upon which the 
applicant claimed to have used its mark 
were not such as would be likely to 
create confusion as to origin in the 
minds of purchasers, or lead to the be- 
lief that they were manufactured by 
the National Cash Register Company. 


How One Manufacturer Seeks 
to Help Others 


La France TextiteE Company 
FrankKrForpD, Pa., July 5, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

We have been very much impressed 
with the article in your July issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, “Selling, Is the 
Cure for Any Kind of a Slump,” 

We wonder if it would be asking too 
much for your permission to reproduce 
this article in one of the issues of the 
Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce Bulletin, and in which due 
credit would be given to Printers’ Ink 
Monthly? 

uA France Textire Company, 
Bernarp Davis, Manager. 


Bakery Paper to Appear under 
New Name 


Bakery Profits, which has been vub- 
lished at Chicago by the Maujer Pub- 


lishing Company, has been sold to a 
new company which will change the 
name of the publication to Bakery Man- 
agement, beginning with the ‘August 
issue. F. L. Hadley, who has been 
with the Maujer Publishing Company 
for the last two years, is business man- 
ager of Bakery Management. Harry B. 
Phibbs, who has conducted an advertis- 
ing service at Chicago under his own 
name, will edit the publication. 
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“Eversharp” Trade-Mark for 
Razor Approved 


A recent. decision of the United 
States Patent Office permits registra- 
tion by the American Safety Razor 
Corporation, Brooklyn, of .the word 
“Eversharp” with the representation of 
an arrow passed through the letters of 
the word, as a trade-mark for razors, 
safety razors, and blades for the same, 
notwithstanding prior use by the Ever- 
sharp Pencil Company, Chicago, of the 
same mark applied to pencils. 

It was held in the decision that the 
goods of the two parties were not 
sufficiently alike to cause confusion in 
trade by reason of the simultaneous 
use of the mark on their goods; that 
the likelihood of the Eversharp Pencil 
Company expanding its business to in- 
clude razors and safety razors was not 
such as to warrant a claim of inter- 
ference with its business expansion, and 
also that the mark was not merely the 
essential feature of the corporate name 
of that company. 


Business-Paper Campaign on 


Gaskets is Successful 

The advertising campaign which The 
Fitzgerald) Manufacturing Company, 
Torrington, Conn., is conducting in 
business ublications on its Never-leak 
— ned gaskets, according to 
GP Peck, sales manager, is producing 
results far beyond the company’s antici- 
pations. 
The company recently applied for 
registration of the trade-mark “3 in 1” 
for. use on sheet-metal and_ asbestos 
askets. Mr. Peck informs PRinTERs’ 
NK that no_ special advertising is 
planned for this product. 


Fall Campaign for “Rite-Way” 
Dishwasher 


The Hicks Corporation, 
manufacturer of the “Rite-Way” dish- 


Butler, Pa., 
washer, recently applied for trade- 
mark registration of the name men- 
tioned. Advertising on this product 
will not be placed for two or three 
months, T. C. Hicks, president, in- 
forms Printers’ INK. 


Joins Walla Walla, 


“Bulletin” 

Herbert L. Law, formerly of the 
Oakland, Cal. Tribune has joined the 
advertisin department of the Walla 
Walla, ash., Bulletin.’ He succeeds 
Arthur L. Mason who has joined the 
H. C. Brown Company, Portland, Ore., 
printer. 


Adds to Advertising Staff 


Louis Appleton, formerly with his 
own studio at Boston, has joined Tel 
Mel Bernstein, advertising and print- 
ing, New York, as art director. Frank 
Fry has joined as account executive 
and Charles Englebardt as a member of 
the production department. 


Wash. 
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Real Estate Men Told to 
Make Greater Use of 
Advertising 


Real estate men should make greater 
use of advertising in their sales pro. 
grams if they desire quickly to de- 
velop and build up values in their 
respective territories. This was the 
statement made by C. C. C. Tatum, 
member, governing committee, Los 
Angeles Realty Board, and former 
president of the California Real Estate 
Association, .in an address before the 
Home Builders and Subdividers Division 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Board’s which recently met at 
Cleveland, 

“Don’t look at advertising as a thing 
apart,” said Mr. Tatum. “It isn’t. it 
is involved in your real estate business 
just as much as your bank balance. It 
is vital. It is fundamental, it is in- 
dispensable, for it is bound up by the 
tightest possible ties with your future 
success as a realtor whether you are 
trying to sell six lots, sixty lots or six 
hundred lots. 

“Remember that advertising is a cog 
in the machinery of selling which can- 
not be omitted, because it is not an ex- 
perimental quantity lying off to one 
side to be picked up occasionally and 
then tossed aside again. 


New Company Formed for 
Johnson Educator Biscuit 


The Johnson Educator Biscuit Com- 
pany has been incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts to succeed the Johnson ‘Edu- 
cator Food Company, Cambridge. E. F. 
Cullen, president of the company, in a 
letter concerning the new company, 
mentions that one hundred and forty 
varieties of crackers, biscuits and wa- 
fers are made at present, and that 
dividends have been paid without in- 
terruption for the last sixteen years. 


Hutchinson, Kans., Ad Club 
Elects Officers 


Ralph S. Hinman, owner and pub- 
wiher” of the Southwestern Retailer, 
was elected president of the Hiutchin- 
son, Kans., Advertising Club at its an- 
nual meeting. The other officers elected 
were: J. A. Davis, Davis & Child Mo- 
tor Company, vice-president, and Floyd 
Abbot, president of the Kansas Electric 
Company, secretary. P. J. Baddeley, 
of the Fourth State Bank, was re- 
elected treasurer. 


Guy H. Hall with The Holt 


Manufacturing Company 

Guy H. Hall has been appointed 
manager of the newly created division 
of public relations and sales promo- 
tion, at Peoria, Ill., of The Holt 
Manufacturing Company, of that city, 
and Stockton, Cal., tractors, harvesters, 
and plows. Mr. Hall was formerly 
director of the National Institute of 
Progressive Farming, Chicago. 
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Somebody’s Birthday 
in 2,200 St. Louis Homes Today 


T’S no small item to pile birthday 
gifts on 2,202 St. Louis breakfast 
tables every day. . . But St. Louis, 
with more than 800,000 people, is 
meeting the problem each morning 
throughout the year. 
Then, too, there are such festive oc- 
casions as Christmas and St. Valen- 


tine’s Day, weddings, anniversaries— 
all raising that important question: 
“What shall the gift be ?” 

—How well that ion can be Yered 


through advertising in a Louis’ great 

show window’! . .. And how eagerly St. 

poring encom the lure of gi panty 
ium 


S1.fonis 
Globe- Democrat 


Rotogravure 
ection 
J. CARR GAMBLE, Advertising Manager 
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INCE February Ist, 1908—more than 15 ye: 
advertised Old Reliable Coffee in the Streay. 
been renewed and every year more cities have & 
the service has grown until it now extends to 
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4—T he Dayton Spice Mills have continuously 
. Every city that ever carried their cards has 
added to their list. From a few Ohio cities, 
he important Central States. 

Dayton Spice Mills is the fact that they have 
on copy—to the contrary, their cards never 
mmlways the Same,’’ ‘‘Always Good.”’ 


DVERTISING CO. 


Western Office 
Monadnock. Bildg., San Francisco 


‘| =Old Reliable 
Coffee a. 
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CORE 


To break the fiber of cardboard 
or other heavy stock so that it can 
be folded without cracking. 


—Tue Printer’s Dictionary. 


Keeping score of Goldmann 
customers is both interesting 
and significant. Interesting to 
observe how frequently good 
jobs are reprinted, and how 
regularly new ones come 
through. Significant, because 
a good job means a profitable 
job for our customers—and it 
takes a profitable job to bring 
a repeat order. 47 years of 
knowing how prevents mistakes 
and develops-many a short cut. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gigfiteen Seventy Stx 









































Mallory Enters Straw-Hat Field and 
Gets Distribution in First Season 


Newspaper Campaign in Principal Cities Used to Nationalize Mallory 
Label in New Line of Straw Hats 


By George H. Wicker 


Ors of the peculiarities of the 
men’s hat business is that the 
manufacturer of felt hats often 
manufactures straw hats, but the 
manufacturer of straws seldom, if 
ever, goes into the manufacture of 
felts. There are said to be about 
500 manufacturers of felt hats for 
men in this country, but hardly 
more than a score of this number 
advertise nationally. There are 
not nearly so many straw hat 
manufacturers and only two or 
three of them advertise nationally. 
The felt hat manufacturer has a 
fall, winter and spring market, and 
a small summer market, for some 
men never wear a straw hat. The 
straw hat manufacturer has a 
summer market only, the sale of 
straws to tourists in winter and 
spring being sporadic and negli- 
gible in quantity. 

Straw hats are made for the 
dealer, as a rule, and are sold to 
hin with his label. There are ex- 
ceptions to this—some half dozen 
or so exceptions—of cases where 
straw hats are sold under the 
manufacturer’s label and adver- 
tised nationally or in certain terri- 
tories, as for instance, in metro- 
politan districts. Among a number 
of well-known makers of felt 
hats who also make straws are 
Knox, Dunlap, Young and Crofut 
& Knapp. Makers of straw hats 
exclusively whose goods are na- 
tionally known are Bonar-Phelps, 
Blum & Koch, Townsend Grace & 
Co., and possibly a few others. 

The Mallory Hat Company does 
not claim that it is the only manu- 
facturer of men’s felt hats to 
undertake the manufacture . of 
straws on a nationally advertised 
basis. In going into the. manu- 
facture of straws on a national 
scale, the Mallory company is 
following a precedent established 
by such concerns as Knox, Dun- 
lap and others. The distinctive 
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thing in Mallory’s case is the fact 
that the company did it success- 
fully in. its first season with con- 
centrated newspaper advertising. 


WHY THE FELT-HAT MAKER SHOULD 
BE IN STRAW-HAT -FIELD 


Theoretically, of course, it is the 
felt hat manufacturer who should 
make straws and sell them under 
his own label, especially if he has 
established his felt hats nationally 
through advertising. The: chief 
reasons for this are that the 
felt hat manufacturer knows the 
hat business on the manufacturing 
side, knows men’s styles and has a 
sales force and a dealer organiza- 
tion. 

Why, it may be asked, has the 
Mallory Hat Company after a 
hundred years of manufacturing 
and selling success in the felt hat 
field only now decided to enter 
the straw hat field; and by what 
means has the company made a 
success, in one season, of a venture 
that under ordinary circumstances 
might take several seasons? 

“Our purpose in going into the 
straw hat business,” said F. T. Joy, 
vice-president of the company, “is 
to standardize their quality and to 
stabilize their sale. The man who 
buys a Mallory hat from one of 
our dealers in fall or spring 
should be able to buy a Mallory 
straw hat from that dealer in sum- 
mer. Why should it be necessary 
to send our customers away from 
us during the straw hat season? 
This seems illogical to us and un- 
businesslike. 

“Straw hats, as everyone in the 
business knows, are made and sold 
one year in advance. Our decision 
to go into the straw hat business 
was made during the spring of 
1922. As an experiment our sales- 
men were instructed to offer our 
new line of Mallory straw hats 
only to dealers in certain large 
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cities, like New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and a few others. When 


our salesmen went out during the 
summer of 1922 to take orders for 
1923 Mallory straws, practically 
every dealer to whom the line was 





You Will Hold Your Head 


@ The spruce lines of a Mallory 
Hand-Made Straw can’t be crushed 
out by use, because the 
styleis slowly putintothe aiiees 
Hat during the making, | 36/75. pae 
(0 ae By ons om ee | 

























MALLORY STRAWS 


THE HATS OF UNEXAMPLED SMARTNESS 





A Little Higher, If It’s Under A Mallory Straw 
not hurriedly pressed on at the fin- 
ishing. From braid to band, from lin- 
ings toleather,the utmost 
finest goes into Mallory 
Hand-Made Straw Hats. 
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their initial announcements coin- 
cide with ours. Our dealers in 
New York include concerns like 
Saks & Company, John David, 
Worth & Worth, Charles W. 
Ackerman, Kennedy, and others, a 
number of whom took full news- 
paper pages, as we 
did 


“What we do in the 
newspapers of New 
York, however, is sup- 
plemented by news- 
paper advertising in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Los Angeles 
and a number of 
other large cities 
where our dealers put 
in the new straw hat 
line.” 

One thing stands 
out above everything 
else in the newspaper 
copy on the new line 
of Mallory straw 
hats—the style appeal. 
In every layout—full 
page as well as 










oO geatatactcst "| FIND THE LABEL = Matis Sree | smaller—the words 
i tien fs wanenicggtss | Siasintpoee Mallory straws, the 





Hats of Unexampled 





Smartness,” are run 








RETAILERS READILY TIED UP WITH NEWSPAPER COPY OF 


THIS TYPE 


offered took it, with the result that 
our entire output was sold before 
we started manufacturing. Our 
first year’s distribution therefore 
was limited by our manufacturing 
facilities. Our experiment proved 
to be an unqualified success. We 
are now taking orders for our 
1924 line on the basis of a tripled 
production. 

“Our success is due to a com- 
bination of things—knowledge of 
the market, knowledge of men’s 
hat styles, manufacturing knowl- 
edge and selling organization. We 
did not go into making straw hats 
until we had studied the field. 

“We put on one of the largest 
campaigns of newspaper advertis- 
ing ever run on straw hats in New 
York, and besides our own adver- 
tising we secured the co-operation 
of many of our dealers to make 


MALLORY STRAWS ARE HAND-MADE 





in large type. Across 
the bottom is the line. 
“Mallory Straws Are 
Hand Made.” There 
is an illustration of 
a front view and profile view of a 
man wearing the new hat. Prices 
are also given. The copy stresses 
the distinctive features of the line, 
as for example: 

“You can now buy a Mallory 
Straw Hat as fine as a Mallory 
Felt Hat than which nothing is 
finer. Mallory Straws are hand- 
made. The style you admire in 
the mirror when you try the hat on 
stays in it as long as it stays in 
use. Mallory Straws have our 
own perfect head oval. 

“This oval fits snugly, yet 
springily, and cushions your 
curves. Mallory straws have 
richer, costlier trimmings than 
others, which means a handsomer 
hat inside and out. It also means 
more worth and wear and satis- 
faction for the same price that 
you’re used to paying.” 
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How Else 
Would You Do It? 


A famous engineer once remarked, ““The 
triumph of engineering skill is to do a 
job so simply that when a layman looks 
at your work he will say ‘Why, any fool 
could think of that. How else would 
you do it?’ ” 

Exactly so. 

The clever things are the simple 
things. 

And that’s just as true of advertising 
as of engineering. 

There’s nothing awe-inspiring or 
| amazing or obviously ingenious about 
es good advertising—nothing to “knock 
re, your eye out’”—no fierce “‘go-get ’em”’ 
- quality. 

; Good advertising is simply creating 
= the impression you wish to create—quite 
in simply. 
7 And that’s the hardest thing in the 
world. 





—— 





- CALKINS & HOLDEN, rnc. 
1S 250 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Shorter keys, thinner watches, | 4 
lighter catalogs 





Min 
IHERE are few long, clumsy keys on 192 
8> y sey 923 
key-rings. In vest pockets and on wrist- 
“ 
straps thin-model watches predominate. T - 
With everything that they handle, people “ 
more and more reject the bulky for the com- faced 
pact, the heavy for the light. So keys will be pn 
shorter, watches thinner, and catalogs lighter. State 
‘ " Th 
If you would like to see how light and com- “wall 
' iron 
pact your catalog could be, have your printer 7 
make up a dummy of it on Warren’s Thintext. facts 
The difference in thickness and weight may a 
startle you. volve 
‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ Prisc 
Warren’s Thintext is strong. It is so thin temp 
that a book of 1184 pages measures only one — 
inch in thickness, and a single sheet 25 x 38 these 
weighs less than one ounce. ae 
In printing qualities, Warren’s Thintext com- oa 
pares favorably with other papers. It is prac- 1891. 
tically opaque. Type and half-tones reproduce a 
well on it. “It 
that 
A phone call or postcard request for samples than 
sent to any paper merchant who sells Warren’s Salli 
Standard Printing Papers will bring a quick priso 
response. overt 
Pi we i 
Use Warren’s Thintext for sales manuals, ( ‘ ies if An 2 At >) st : 
broadsides, data books, and package Ul Kean eaRe) (STANDARD. Saati 
inserts, as well as for catalogs. Printing Papers ““ 
some 
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S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. i 
that | 
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adve: 
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STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ours 
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A Prison Markets Branded Goods 
with Advertising’s Aid 


Minnesota State Institution Makes Itself Independent of Taxpayers’ 
Money by Applying Modern Merchandising Principles 


By James M. Mosely 


T= product was right, the 
price reasonable, but few peo- 
ple would buy. ; 

This familiar situation was 
faced, however, not by the presi- 
dent of a private manufacturing 
plant, but by the warden of a 
State’s prison. 

The poet who intimated that 
“walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage,” or an idea to 
that effect, may have been within 
facts as regards the human soul, 
but he most certainly did not take 
into consideration the problems in- 
volved for the Minnesota State 
Prison at Stillwater, Minn., in at- 
tempting to market goods pro- 
duced by its convict laborers. In 
the successful working out of 
these problems, advertising of a 
novel sort has had a conspicuous 
part. 

The manufacture of twine was 
begun at this institution back in 
1891. The first year’s output was 
500,000 pounds. With this, selling 
difficulties commenced. 

“It was right then and there 
that we discovered it takes more 
than good goods and right prices 
to sell merchandise,” stated J. J. 
Sullivan, the warden of the 
prison. “Of course, it was to be 
expected that we would have to 
overcome prejudice, due to the 
twine being made in prison, but 
we did not anticipate that it would 
be so hard to overcome as we 
found it. 

“We advertised. But we needed 
something more. So we sent per- 
sonal representatives to call on 
individual farmers to demonstrate 
that our twine was good and, one 
by one, we won them over, always, 
however, keeping up our periodical 
advertising. 

“Each year we found the de- 
mand greater, and now we find 
ourselves the third largest pro- 
ducer of binder twine in this coun- 


try, manufacturing over 24,000,000 
pounds annually.” 

After seventeen years of manu- 
facturing binder twine, legislation 
was passed, through the influence 
of the farmer vote, for the State 
prison to make agricultural ma- 
chinery. Again, the head of the 
prison, in undertaking to sell a 
convict-made line of goods, found 
the institution flat against a solid 
wall of prejudice. People ‘did 
not relish the thought of buying 
machinery from a prison. They 
lacked confidence in the ma- 
chinery’s worth and in the ability 
of the institution to back up the 
goods. 


A HANDICAP DUE TO LARGE SALE 
PRICE 


“We thought we had had a 
difficult time getting the consumer 
confidence in our twine,” the 
warden commented. “But we 
fourid a problem many times 
larger in marketing machinery, 


principally on account of the 
larger amount involved in the 
purchase price. We _ naturally 


thought that the advertising we 
had done on twine would help us 
to market machinery, but we found 
we were mistaken and had to start 
all over again. 

“For years we advertised the 
merits of Minnesota machinery, 
but this advertising had little 
effect. We then struck upon the 
idea of changing our copy, and 
instead of featuring the machines, 
we sold confidence in ourselves, 
and the effect was immediate.” 

The trade name, Minnesota, is 
used to apply to help sell both the 
prison’s twine and its machin- 
ery. The institution merchandises 
through dealers, offering them at- 
tractive terms and discounts and 
giving them a liberal profit. The 
line is backed by consistent adver- 
tising in the farm press. 
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How confidence in the prison 
is sold is illustrated by an adver- 
tisement two columns wide by a 
full page deep, showing two 
farmers conversing. A short dis- 
tance off the machinery is shown 
in service. The headline is “Right 
from our own shop!” The copy 
which follows is in farmer lan- 
guage and, indirectly, through 
conversation, skilfully batters 
down objections: 


Yep, Bill, that binder was built in our 
own factory—yours and mine. 

“And look at it; we should be proud 
of a shop that can turn out a job like 
that.” 

“Where do you get that ‘yours and 
mine’ stuff? What’s the matter with 
your head today, Jim?” 

“T mean just what I say. That’s a 
Minnesota binder made over at Still- 
water at the State Prison. You and I 
with our taxes helped to build that in- 
stitution, and we are stockholders in it 
just the same as the Governor or any- 
body else.” 

“Ts that all you can say for it, Jim?” 

“Nix, neighbor; saved exactly $37 
on that seven-foot binder because that is 
just the difference between what that 
machine cost me and what the other fel- 
low wants for his. And, as for quality, 
I’ll stack that Minnesota machine up 
against any of them at any time. Its 
construction and design are right, abso- 
lutely, because some of the best mechani- 
cal experts in the country perfected that 
machine, I visited the prison last season 
and saw just how well and substantially 
they made machinery over there. The 
materials are the best and all the 
workmanship is thoroughly supervised 
by civilian artisans and mechanics. 

“You know I’ve been pleased with my 
mower which I got years ago, so when 
the old binder gave out I naturally 
wanted to get a Minnesota, same as the 
mower. And by the way she’s working, 
I surely had the right dope. i 

“TI am going to need a rake this sum- 
mer and it is going to be a Minnesota, 
too. That shows just how strong I am 
for Minnesota implements. _ ‘ 

“Why is the prison making agricul- 
tural implements, you ask, i 

“I'll bet you are using Minnesota 
twine now, aren’t you?” , 

“Wouldn’t use any other kind and I 
save money on it every season, both as 
far as quality goes as well as lower 
price,” replied Bill. 

“Well, after the farmers of the State 
saw what they were saving on their 
twine bill every year they wanted the 
prison to make implements, too. You 
see, there is a big saving in two ways. 
The machinery itself, made in the prison, 
naturally costs less, and furthermore it 
is a check upon the other fellow’s prices. 
We owe it to ourselves to keep taxes 
down and, in addition, save real money 
by buying the Minnesota line. 

“T get you now, Jim, and you can 
bet I’m going to get the dope on the 
Minnesota, because I’ve got to have 
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a new binder this season,” replied Bill, 

“Get one that is guaranteed by the 
entire State and you'll know it’s right. 
Fill out that coupon down in the corner 
and the warden will tell you all about it.” 


“Actual users are as well pleased 
as Bill” appears as a small head- 
ing over two testimonials from 
satisfactory users. A coupon is 
printed at the bottom to be filled 
out and mailed to the prison for 
further details about the ma- 
chinery. Very few form letters 
are used; instead personal letters 
are dictated to most inquirers, 
answering their questions in full 
and describing the products in 
which they are interested. 

In summing up what the State 
prison has done advertisingly, Mr. 
Sullivan said: 

“We have been consistent ad- 
vertisers since we entered the 
manufacturing field, not always 
using the same amount of space, 
but always studying conditions 
and increasing or decreasing space 
as we found conditions. We have 
been told that we are the only 
self-supporting institution of its 
kind in the country and, of course, 
we are proud of this reputation. 

“Anyone can claim success, but 
not everyone can show results. 
This is a public institution and, 
of course, can be maintained by 
taxation. The fact that it is not 
necessary to ask for a single dol- 
lar of the public’s money to main- 
tain this institution—the industries 
paying their Own way—and, in 
addition, accumulating a fund out 
of the profits, is bona-fide evi- 
dence that our industries and our 
marketing plans are successful.” 


E. L. Adams Joins Film 


Producer 

Eustace L. Adams has joined the 
Krippendorf-Holley Film Library, Inc., 
New York, as advertising manager of 
“The Screen Companion,” a monthly 
motion picture film. He recently had 
been New York City representative of 
The Progressive Grocer, New York. 


El Paso, Tex., to Advertise 
El Paso, Tex., is to be advertised 
in a campaign starting about Septem- 
ber 1. he account has been placed 
with the Los. Angeles office of The 
H. K. McCann Company. The approoria- 
tion is approximately $150,000. Medi 
ums have not as yet been decided upon. 

















is the National salesman 





UT two packages side by side— 
one plain black-and-white, and one 
in color. At the same price, which 
will sell first? A nationally known 
candy concern has made a big suc- 
cess because it concentrated on the 
making of novel packages—all beau- 
tifully done in color. Color is this 
firm’s best salesman. And it makes 
repeat sales its specialty. 


Maybe we can help you use color to 
advantage. We have had a lifetime 
of experience in such work. That be- 
ing true, we may have something to 
offer which has not occurred to you. 
We make truly fine folding packages 
and labels—but we do more. We de- 
vise complete color campaigns for 
selling both, with the goods. You have 
only to write, to start something. 
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Should you desire to create a new 
trade-name or trade-mark we can 
help you and then protect you in its 
registration. Our trade-mark bureau 
is, the most complete of its kind. 
750,000 names and trade-marks are 
listed for quick comparison, so that 
your right to registration is easily 
ascertainable. We make no charge 
for trade-mark investigations. 


If you make and sell something, 
Color Printing Headquarters has 
something for you. Color, properly 
used, will help you sell it. If you are 
in the advertising business and are 
seeking a concern of known reliability 
and adequate equipment from any 
standpoint, it will pay you, no doubt, 
to let us get acquainted with you. 
We respond promptly to any call. 











We serve the whole Country 
through plants at 


CINCINNATI 
IBALTINIORI 
BROOK LT. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
anp LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Color Prin ting Headquarters 











A Unit of Quantity Idea May Be 
Profitably Upset 


Unit of 2 Dozen Is Discarded for a Line of Notions—Fifteen Made the 
Quantity and the “Three More” Becomes a Vital Selling Point 


By William A. McGarry 


T HE Penn Rivet Corporation, 
of Philadelphia, manufactures 
and sells direct to retailers six 
notion items under a_perpetual- 
bargain selling plan. Oscar 
Smith, president, calls it an extra 
value idea. 

The whole plan is summed up 
in the legend carried by an ex- 
panded trade-mark adopted coinci- 
dent with the change in methods 
of distribution—“Three More for 
You, Thank You, Come Again.” 
Three more notions represent an 
improvement on _ the old-time 
“baker’s dozen.” In place of the 
regulation twelve of any item in 
the list, the customer gets fifteen. 
That applies numerically to snap 
fasteners, buttons, safety pins and 
hair nets, and in yards to the rib- 
bons and elastic which make up 
the “3 More” line. Each of these 
items is sold only in the units es- 
tablished by the factory. Fasten- 
ers, buttons and safety pins are on 
cards, three more than a dozen; 
hair nets are in sealed envelopes 
and elastic and ribbons are on 
spools each containing fifteen 
yards. The customer, in a word, 
gets 25 per cent more quantity at 
the old price, buying a single unit. 
But the plan does not stop there. 

Any customer buying a dozen 
units, in any combination, gets her 
choice of three more free of 
charge. The retailer has no share 
whatever in the expense attached 
to that extra value, for he makes 
all his purchases from the fac- 
tory on the “3 More” idea. That 
method has been in effect for 
some years. In order to simplify 
orders and save the trouble of 
constantly explaining to the dealer 
that an order for a gross meant 
180 cards, spools or envelopes 
to the “3 More” factory, the cor- 
poration deals with the retailer 
now in exactly the same terms as 
the latter uses for the ultimate 


consumer. In other words, all 
prices are based on a single card, 
spool or envelope. Whenever an 
order for any combination of 
those items reaches twelve it be- 
comes automatically fifteen. 

Perhaps it may be well to em- 
phasize before going any further 
the fact that the selling plan de- 
scribed above is no longer an ex- 
periment. It has been in opera- 
tion now for more than six years, 
during which time the distribution 
of “3 More” notions has been con- 
stantly expanding until now they 
are to be found in thousands of 
retail stores throughout the United 
States. 


WHERE BULK OF DISTRIBUTION IS 
OBTAINED 


The unusually large number of 
accounts established by the cor- 
poration is partially explained by 
the fact that the bulk of the dis- 
tribution is in small corner stores. 
Considerably less than 10 per cent 
of the total output goes to depart- 
ment stores, or establishments of 
that character. In the boom times 
of two years ago, although prices 
were very little higher than they 
are now, the business reached a 
total of a million dollars a year. 
It employed at that time nearly 
two hundred salesmen, and the 
change from direct salesmanship 
to mail and national advertising 
was made only after experiment 
had shown that it would require 
at least 400 salesmen to handle the 
accounts now on the books. The 
expenses of such a force would 
have made any far-reaching cam- 
paign of advertising an impossi- 
bility. 

The sales force accordingly was 
dispensed with at the end of last 
year. “Four kinds of salesmen” 
took their places, to quote from 
one of the advertising letters sent 
to each of th- dealers. The first 
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of these letters was sent out short- 
ly after January 1, and they have 
gone out twice a month since, ex- 
plaining the new plan of distribu- 
tion. In the meantime copy had 
been prepared fora national adver- 
tising campaign in women’s peri- 
odicals, the first appearances of 
which were in April. 
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as the orders for the preceding five 
weeks. Some of that increase, of 
course, was to be expected, since a 
certain let-down was inevitable in 
the last weeks of the old system. 
The equalization of orders among 
the six items of the line is a far 
more important indication of the 
success of the new plan than the 
increased sales vol- 
ume, in Mr. Smith’s 











Day by day, in 
every way the 
3mone service 
grows better 
and BETTER. 











opinion. 

The “four kinds of 
salesmen” were de- 
scribed in the third 
letter of the series— 
an eight by ten sheet 
folded in the centre 
to give four pages. 
The letter was on the 
first page, and the 
three other pages 
were devoted to re- 
productions of the ad- 
vertisements soon to 
appear, with the new 
types of salesmen de- 
scribed as follows at 
the lower margin: 

“First: Up-to-date, 
attractive, persuasive 











tom m interested in 3 mone Soap Festeners— 


on your mailing list and be sure I get « copy of your 
“Two Kinds of Store Service” or How to 


Fenn Fi Rivet Corp., ws Headquarters, 3MORE Notion Factories, 


Buttons —Safety Pins— Heir 
Nets—Ribbons—Elasti¢ and your 3wonz Unit Show Case. Please put my name 


and convincing adver- 
tisements, like the two 
illustrated on these 
opposite pages—They 


rr Gusstonatte ub bet Bit? will call at 1,801,798 


homes. 








“Second: The cour- 





teous little 3-More for 











you—Thank you— 





PART OF A DIRECT-MAIL CAMPAIGN TO DEALERS THAT 
EXPLAINS THE COMPANY’S NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Plans also were drawn for 
local newspaper campaigns in 
various parts of the country, 
and there is also a program of 
advertising in business papers cov- 
ering a wide field and designed 
and planned to reach all the re- 
tailers in the country who handle 
notions. 

Mr. Smith does not claim any 
magic powers for the first three 
letters sent out. The resporise to 
them, however, did double the 
sales volume and also solved the 
baffling problem of equalizing. dis- 
tribution. Orders for “3 More” 
notions in the first five weeks of 
the new plan were twice as many 


Come again. Atten- 
tion getters and good- 
will builders, attached 
to each card of “3 More” notions. 
These also go into the homes and 
make pleased customers for your 
store, and— 

“Third: The ever-on-the-job 3 
More Unit Showcase, that keeps 
the entire assortment free from 
dust, dirt and careless handling, 
free from ‘Job Lots,’ ‘Stickers,’ 
‘Left-over’ and ‘Markdowns,’ free 
from dead stocks, and—mixed up 
goods from everywhere. 

“Fourth: Last and best of all, 
Uncle Sam’s mail boys, because 
they make all the others possible. 
We save enough on hotel bills, 
Pullmans and taxis to give you 
the benefit of the three other 
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The Economy of Concentration 


When you buy The Evening 
Star you are completely covering 


the entire field in Washington, 
D. C., at a cost of 20c a line—as 
against a cost of 6lc a line—to use 
the other papers. 


You have only to compare the 
lineage used by the local mer- 
chants in The Star—day after day 
more than in all the other Wash- 
ington papers combined—to real- 
ize that The Star is ALL you 
require. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Write us direct or through our 


Paris Office 
5 Rue Lamartine 
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Anwhfying Radio Sales 


with Giant Ads 


IKE many other thoughtful advertisers, the Mag- 
navox Company, manufacturers of radio repro- 
ducers, felt the need of an addition to their campaign 
which would consummate into actual sales—rapidly 
and surely—the interest aroused by their magazine 
advertising. 

They found the answer to their problem in Giant 
Ads; magazine advertisements “stepped up’ about 
twice in size, suitable for dealer display. 

The Giant Ad speeds up sales by catching the 
prospects who were convinced by your magazine copy, 
who would postpone buying, or forget entirely if it 
were not for this Giant reminder. It reaches them 
where your product can be bought,* and makes it pos- 
sible for the retailer to close the sales initiated by your 
national advertising. 


Write for samples, rate card 





NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York., Phone: Mad. Sq. 3680 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


1420 Chestnut St., Spr. 1173 80 Boylston St., Beach 3321 335 Sth Ave., Smithfield 1162 


SAN FRANCISCO: BARKER-CLUTE CO., Monadnock Building 


GIANT ADS 
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(* Put up in dealers’ win- 
dows at the time the maga- 


zine containing the advertise- 
and booklet ment appears on newsstands.) 
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salesmen who work directly for 
you and indirectly for us.” 

“ With each letter was sent also 
a separate, larger folder contain- 
ing on the front page a re- 
production of an advertisement, 
and on the back page the “3 
More” price list and order blank. 
It may be of interest to reproduce 
the first letter in the series, which 
went out on the regular letter 
head, signed by the president and 
addressed to “My friends in the 
notion business” : 


Perhaps you’ve heard the story of the 
young man who approached his em- 
ployer for a raise in wages. ‘“You’re 
never satisfied!” the boss growled. “If 
I were,” the young man retorted, “I 
wouldn’t be any good to you.” 

That’s the way we fee] about it. If 
we were satisfied to rest on our oars we 
would not be doing our whole duty to 
you. It was this desire to be of still 
better service to you that led us to make 
the move that is the reason for this 
letter. 

We could not improve the quality of 
our merchandise—the improvement must 
come in our service, And it’s here. We 
are adopting a new policy whereby we 
can keep in closer and more personal 
touch with you—by mail, 

Furthermore, we are soon going to 
start an intensive and extensive adver- 
lising campaign in newspapers and 
women’s magazines throughout the coun- 
try telling the public of the superior 
quality and greater value in the three 
more line of notions. This will send 
customers into the stores of three more 
dealers everywhere. The enclosed sample 
ad will give you an idea of what we plan. 

I would like to have your ideas on 
this new policy. Better yet, if you agree 
with me that it is a pout move—and I’m 
sure you will—the best method of saying 
so would be to check up your stock now, 
let us know just what items you are 
short on and send it in. I’ll personally 
see that your order is given prompt 
attention, 

P.S.—An order mailed to us as soon 
as this letter reaches you is going to 
save you from paying the new advanced 
prices that will become effective Febru- 
ary 1, because of increased cost of raw 
materials, 


That letter, according to Mr. 
Smith, accomplished what the 
salesmen never had been able to 
do at any time in the history of 
the “3 More” notions; it virtually 
equalized distribution. The chief 
advantage of the new plan to the 
dealer is that it enables him to 
get twenty-four turnovers a year 
—or fifty-two, if he wants to 
order every week. Likewise, the 
display case—number three in the 
new kinds of salesmen—tends to 
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equalize distribution, since it gives 
every item in the group exactly 
the same selling chance. 

Its advantages—to the producer, 
retailer and user of notions—are 
well summed up in the following 
description of two kinds of store 
service, forming the centre double 
page of a booklet being sent out 
to retailers—which also serves as 
typical of the company’s advertis- 
ing appeal: 


Three more for you—Thank you— 
Come again, or Three less for you-—as 
is—guess again, Your notion dealer is 
either proud of the kind of notions he 
sells or he is not, The first indication 
of a right attitude toward a customer is 
the storekeeper’s open hand and desire 
to serve the buyer dependable merchan- 
dise, fresh from the factory. 

The best merchants—those who are 
selling the best merchandise—are nat- 
urally looking for the best methods of 
ame for their goods and displaying 
them. 

They are not begging the question or 
looking for a cheap way out of the 


problem, 

If your neighborhood notion dealer 
goes in for the real thing and not the 
imitation—in goods—in fixtures—in pro- 
gressive methods; if service to his cus- 
tomers is on the plane where it belongs 
—his first effort to please is the installa- 
tion of a modern method of merchandis- 
ing notions, 

You can identify the progressive 
dealer by his three more for you—thank 
you—come again show case service. 

Just as a few bad apples spread rot 
through the barrel—stale notions destroy 
confidence in the entire assortment. 

When good merchandise is taken from 
its original package and placed into the 
open notion bin, it soon becomes soil 
with dust, dirt and careless handling. 

When elastic—ribbon—hair nets—but- 
tons—safety pins—snap fasteners or 
other notions are left to accumulate on 
the shelves and in the corners they be- 
come dead stock and a burden to the 
dealer—a danger to you. 

Then comes a housecleaning time at 
the end of the season when these 
“stickers” — “leftovers’’ — “‘markdowns” 
are dumped into the Job Lot bin, 

It is curious how some notion dealers 
cling to these bad selling methods in 
face of the fact that it is generally 
recognized by women everywhere as the 
worst kind of “back in the dark ages” 
store service. 

Keep your eye on the store with the 
three more for you—thank you—come 
again service. atch it grow. 


The “3 More” idea was ap- 
plied originally only to snap fas- 
teners, when they represented a 
sort of by-product, or side issue, 
in the business of the Rivet cor- 
poration. The snap fastener itself 
was an experiment. It was in- 
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vented by an American a few 
years before the start of the 
World War, to take the place of 
the hook and eye, and instantly 
found favor with American wo- 
men. An effort was made to 
manufacture the device in this 
country, but Germany was able to 
under-sell the’ American product 
and all the business went to that 
country. Importations fell off in 
1915, and Mr. Smith, who had 
taken over the Rivet works, was 
one of some forty manufacturers 
who saw a.promising field. By 
the time he had perfected a snap 
fastener, importing an _ expert 
from France to design the neces- 
sary new machinery, the market 
was clogged. He could find prac- 
tically no market among the job- 
bers, so he put salesmen to work 
visiting retailers directly. 

The situation with respect to 
the jobbers existing at the time 
the snap fastener was first placed 
on the market does not obtain 
just now. It continued only 
during the period of business stag- 
nation. It was foreseen that ac- 
counts might become too numer- 
ous for salesmen to _ handle 
directly, and it was _ therefore 
quite natural that the company 
should consider various plans of 
distribution through the jobbers, 
exclusively or in combination 
with a sales force. The reasons 
that led to the adoption of the ad- 
vertising and mail-order program 
are stated as follows by Mr. 
Smith: 

“Generally speaking, the jobber 
is interested in product rather 
than in service. When we set out 
originally to create a public de- 
mand for “3 More” snap fasten- 
ers it was with the idea of 
distributing eventually through 
jobbing houses. We were then 
emphasizing a product to which 
the “3 More” service was inci- 
dental, at least by contrast with 
its present development. Experi- 
ence forced home the conviction 
that service is essential to us— 
service to the retailer as well as 
to'the consumer. By that I do not 
mean only the extra quantity. 
The service to the retailer includes 
the unit expansion show case in- 
suring clean merchandise’ and 
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ease of handling; a reminder twice 
a month in the form of a letter 
from the factory that it is time to 
order lines in which the dealer has 
run short, thus offering him 
twenty-four turnovers a year, and 
other obvious advantages from be- 
ing in direct touch with the manu- 
facturer, one of which is the 
direct guarantee of quality stand- 
ards. The service to the consumer 
includes clean merchandise, and 
time saved in making her pur- 
chase. Both are in addition to 
the bargain. 


ENTHUSIASM NOT EXPECTED FROM 
THE JOBBER 


“T was convinced after careful 
study that the jobber could not be 
expected to take the same interest 
that we would take in these and 
other features of service in con- 
nection with the idea. There were 
other reasons, but that is one of 
the most important. For example, 
the biggest selling notion item 
might be, with a large number 
of jobbers, very small in compari- 
son to other lines. It should 
also be expected that jobbers 
would be open to the same objec- 
tions as salesmen working directly 
from the factory, in the equaliza- 
tion of distribution over the six 
lines, and we could hardly expect 
them to enter completely into our 
plan of small orders and many 
turnovers. 

“Without going into the detailed 
figures it will be evident that cost 
is also an item, and that in the 
last analysis we adopted advertis- 
ing and mail orders as_ the 
cheapest method of distribution 
for our particular lines. In that 
connection it may be of interest 
to explain just how volume of 
sales absorbs the extra quantity. 
We give, on the sale of a single 
card, spool or envelope, an extra 
25 per cent of material, or fifteen 
instead of twelve. If the customer 
buys a dozen cards or spools she 
gets 180 instead of 144, plus three 
more dozen, or 225. Thus if she 
takes advantage of the maximum 
volume price she gets a_56 per cent 
increase of quantity. Our records 
show that the material-cost in- 
crease to us is only 6 per cent. 
The manufacturing-cost increase 
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is negligible, and the same is true 
of labor. Extra volume absorbs 
all of them.” 

The extra value idea. was the 
result of a search for just that, 
and also for something that would 
make this particular snap fastener 
stad out from its competitors. 
It created a market. Three more 
on the card, set a little apart from 
the even rows of the regular 
dozen, attracted the attention of 
notions buyers. The expense of 
selling was much too heavy for 
any possible volume of snap fas- 
teners, however, and the corpora- 
tion experimented with many 
other notions lines before deciding 
on the present group of six. 
Toothbrushes, garters, and_ all 
sorts of small items were tried. 
Eventually the experiment re- 
solved itself into an effort to find 
traveling companions for the snap 
fastener, which would be in ap- 
proximately the same demand. 


Canadian Publishers Want 
British Advertising to Increase 


At the annual convention of the 
Canadian Weekly Newspaper Associa- 
tion, recently held at Halifax, N. S., 
one of the principal subjects discussed 
was the problem of securing more Brit- 
ish advertising for Canadian news- 
papers. 

I. E. Fortin, publisher and manager 
of the Beauceville, Que, L’Eclaireur, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were: Vice- 
President, Lorne Eddy, Walkerton, 
Ont., Telesco, be; manager and treasurer, 
:., 7 Ball, Vernon, B. C., News, and 
directors, Hugh Savage, Duncan, B. C., 
Leader, and A. R. Brennan, Summer- 
side, P. E. I., Journal. 

The next convention will be held at 
London, Eng. The association selected 
London so that it may study the Brit- 
ish advertising question more advan- 
tageously. 








Pacific Coast Drug House 
Planning Newspaper Campaign 

The Langley & Michaels Company, 
San Francisco drug manufacturer and 
jobber, plans a campaign on Creme de 
Camelia, a liquid cream for whitening 
the skin, in newspapers of the Pacific 
Coast. No advertising agency has been 
appointed’ as yet to handle the account. 


All Clear Windshield Account 
for Boston Agency 


The All Clear Windshields, Inc., Fall 
River, Mass., has placed its advertis- 
ing with the Otis H. Adams Agency, 
oston, 
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Federation of 
Retailers’ Organizations 
Is Proposed 





MOVEMENT is on foot at 

the present moment to or- 
ganize the numerous associations 
of retailers in this country. The 
Dry Goods Economist, in com- 
menting on this, quoted J. W. 
Knapp, a former president of the 
Retail Dry Goods Association of 
Michigan, who is taking, an active 
interest in this work. 

The Dry Goods Economist re- 
ports Mr. Knapp as summarizing 
in the following manner, the aims 
of a National Federation, of Retail 
Merchants: 


To bring about concerted action in 
protecting American retail business from 
both State and Federal legislation inimi- 
cal to it and from unduly radical or 
unnecessary Government control. 

To co-operate with State and national 
business organizations in the develop- 
ment and protection of retail interests. 

To make possible the taking counsel 
together by retail interests which have 
common problems. 

To assist in developing simplified 
methods of retail distribution. 

To represent effectively the interests 
of retail merchants in their relations 
with other business groups. s 

To secure a unification of aim and 
effort, through co-operation with State 
associations, among retail stores, lookin 
toward the raising of standards and o 
quality of service rendered. 

To place retailing on a higher plane 
in the eyes of the public and to cultivate 
a better opinion of the retail store as a 
place in which to work. 

To promote and extend co-operative 
action among retail merchants. 

To establish bureaus to aid store 
executives. 

To disseminate among retailers, ogi 
their associations, information that will 
be mutually helpful. 

To maintain means of ate om com- 
bating practices harmful to the 
merchants, 

To maintain an emergency field organi- 
zation to help State organizations in 
campaigns when their interests are 
threatened. 

And to maintain research bureaus for 
the benefit of State associations allied 
with the National Federation. 


Utah Coal Advertised on 
Pacific Coast 


An advertising campaign is being 
conducted by the Lion Coal Company, 
Ogden, Utah, in Pacific Coast news- 
preere. Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt 
ake City advertising agency, is di- 
rec*‘~@ this campaign. 
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A Manufacturer Who Urges Dealers 
to Ask Questions 


Results Show That the Hobart Manufacturing Co. Is Pursuing a Far- 
Sighted Policy 


By Paul Yount 


6s6@ERVICE!” exclaimed a New 

Jersey grocer one day as I 
dropped into his store. “They tell 
you all they’re going to do for 
you before they land the order— 
send you a tailor-made acknowl- 
edgment— gush around about 
how deeply they appreciate your 
patronage—make shipment—then, 
they’re through! 

“Service! The most abused 
word in the: English language, and 
how it has survived this long is 
way beyond me! I paid them 
promptly—over $200. Then I 
asked them one little question. 
Two weeks later I jogged their 
memory—and do you think I ever 
got a sign of an answer? No! 
And, believe me, I’m through with 
them! It’s my turn now!” 

“That’s a shame,” I replied, 
quite naturally. And I sincerely 
thought so.. But, frankly, I was 
thinking more about the Blank 
Company—a well-known concern, 
by the way—than I was about the 
grocer. An enemy had been auto- 
matically made just because the 
Blank Company apparently would 
not take the trouble to answer his 
two letters. 

Well, I was there to sell the 
grocer a Hobart Electric Coffee 
Mill—and he knew it. “Tell you 
what, Mr. Jones,” I said, “I don’t 
know what question you asked the 
Blank Company, but I’m willing 
to take a chance. Write to my 
house and I'll bet your question 1s 
answered promptly.” as 

“They’re under no obligation to 
answer it,” he countered. “I’ve 
never bought anything from 
them.” . 

“That makes no difference. Go 
ahead and write ’em,” I urged. 
And he did it, as I looked on. 

“Now, what are you going to 
do?” he asked. “Tell them to give 
me a quick reply, to help sell me a 
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coffee mill?” I gave my word of 
honor I wouldn’t write a word, 
and proceeded with a coffee mill 
talk. I didn’t land him that day, 

A week later I made it a point 
to call at his store again, and | 
must confess that although I placed 
implicit faith in my house, I was 
the least bit weak-kneed. The 
minute he spied me, however, he 
reassured me with, “Hello, there, 
Hobart! That outfit of yours 
gave me the dope I wanted by re- 
turn mail, and I’ve made up my 
mind that if they treat me that 
way without even knowing 
whether I’m a prospect or not, 
I’d like to do business with them. 
I need a coffee mill anyway—so 
get out your order book and 
pretty pictures.” 


WHAT THE CONSEQUENCE WAS 


At the time, of course, I didn’t 
know that I was later to take over 
the advertising and sales promo- 
tional work for my company. But 
that little episode just naturally 
stuck by me—and for a num- 
ber of years I’ve been doing 
everything in my power to bring 
its influence to bear in every one 
of our departments—from adver- 
tising and sales promotion to col- 
lection. 

If you’re stuck out on the road 
somewhere with an empty gas tank 
on your hands, and some stranger 
who comes along cheerfully 
sacrifices enough fuel to see you 
on your way rejoicing, you appre- 
ciate it, don’t you? And suppose 
you find, in the course of conver- 
sation, that he sells something you 
may need some day. He’s more 
than likely to get your order when 
you buy;‘isn’t he? ~ 

Every one of our 275 repre- 
sentatives is instructed to encour- 
age merchants |to write to us for 
any information they may want— 
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FOLD IT —— 
ON A CLEVELAND 





Better Work 


Better Service 


When your printed literature is 
folded on a Cleveland Folding 
Machine, you are sure of an 
excellent job—done quickly. 


There will be no uneven folds, 
no torn folds, no out of register 
folds, no soiled pieces. 


The distin¢tive Cleveland folds are 
sales creating because they secure 
for your product the initial interest 
which leads to orders—they in- 
fluence the prospect to read by 
making it easy for him to pick out 
the big points of your sales story. 


Leading firms throughout the 
United States have their direct 
NOTE— mail literature folded on the Cleve- 
The Cleveland will fold land because of the many advan- 


p< eee Meg day 4 tages it offers in good work, quick 
; delivery, etc. 

If your printer does not 

~~ 2 Serres * ac Ask your printer about it—and get 

and we will tell him samples of Cleveland folds from 

— p Begg mer Lod him on blank stock so that you can 

one of our machines. use them for your dummies. 


Tye (jeveanofejoine Macyinelo, 


1929-1941 East 6lst Street 
Cleveland Ohio 
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Hobart users, prospects and users 
of competitive equipment, it 
makes no difference. And the let- 
ters come in, too. Furthermore, 
they are answered capably and 
just as promptly as possible. If 
we haven’t the information, we 
get it; that’s all. 

Only a comparatively few of 
these questions apply directly to 
Hobart Coffee Mills. Our ma- 
chines are well sold, and I’ll back 
our repair service any time, so 
there is really little to ask in this 
direction. It is true many of them 
do bear close relation to our prod- 
uct, such as: “Can you recom- 
mend a good commercial blend of 
coffee for our locality?” “How 
many pounds of coffee are sold in 
the United States yearly?” “Can 
you outline a coffee-selling policy 
for us, including grades, place- 
ment of department, advertising, 
etc.?” “Do you consider it good 
policy to cut coffee profits for the 
benefit of our general business?” 
and a hundred and one others that 
overlap to a greater or less degree. 

The majority of the questions, 
however, are of a much more gen- 
eral nature: “We employ three 
clerks, Please suggest a good ac- 
counting system for our business,” 
“Do meat departments in gro- 
ceries pay, as a rule?” “We un- 
derstand the Government now re- 
quires merchants to keep books 
for Income Tax purposes. Kindly 
give us any information you may 
have on the matter.” “We've 
never handled perishables—are we 
overlooking a good bet?” “Do 
you think selling sugar at cost 1s 
good practice?” “What make of 
scale do you recommend? We 
suppose you are familiar with 
all of them.” “We are in touch 
with two showcase manufacturers. 
Which one do you consider the 
best, and why?” “Please quote 
statistics on failures in the grocery 
business.” “Our ice-box must be 
kept cleaner and ‘sweeter.’ Sug- 
gest a method, please.” 

You see why we have come to 
feel that the merchant regards us 
as friends to whom he can come 
with his problems, whatever they 
may be. We have inspired his 
confidence, and he looks upon us 
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as able and willing to give him 
straight advice. 

The “Hobart Howdy Do,” a 
house-organ, is mailed to thou- 
sands of grocers each month— 
grocers who have Hobart Mills, 
those who have none, and those 
who have mills of competitive 
makes. And we make it a decided 
point to offer a helping hand, on 
every page, to all of them. 


THE WHOLE PHILOSOPHY SUM- 
MARIZED 


As a result, Hobart users ask 
us questions. We answer them. 
They appreciate it. They'll buy 
again some day—Hobarts. Hobart 
prospects ask us questions. We 
answer them. Our representatives 
to whom these prospects belong 
are notified immediately, and a 
very large percentage of them are 
sold outright. Frankly, very few 
users of competitive mills ask us 
anything—but it has been posi- 
tively proved time and time again 
that they like our spirit in offer- 
ing help anyway. Hundreds of 
replacement orders can be traced 
to our willingness to answer the 
questions of these grocers. 

The service of our advertising 
department is extended to “all 
comers” in the same way, with- 
out reservation. We plan, lay out 
and write copy for newspaper ad- 
vertisements and circulars without 
charge. In many instances we 
furnish appropriate electros for 
these advertisements. We write 
circular letters of a special nature, 
send a booklet, “How to Build and 
Hold a Retail Coffee Business” 
(it does not mention Hobart 
Coffee Mills), and another en- 
titled, “Hobart Special Coffee-Mill 
Advertising Service.” The latter 
contains a dozen sample advertise- 
ments for newspapers and circu- 
lars, suggestions for placards and 
window show cards, sample circu- 
lar letters, a discussion of the four 
ways of preparing coffee, etc. 

And now get my point. It isn’t 
so much the actual service we 
give as it is the fact that we are 
incessantly offering it. Are we 
guided by an unselfish spirit? No! 
A selfish one, distinctly—for, by 
the beard of Allah, it pays! 
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Beads Gain in Sales When Retailers 
Are Shown How to Sell Them 


Nelson Bead Company’s Salesmen, Aided by Trade-Paper . Advertising, 
Help Distributors in Quicker Movement of Product 


By August Belden 


C= trade which has been go- 
ing along for years in an old- 
fashioned rut, selling its product 
to a narrow market, dependent on 
the whims of style for its life, 
more or less disorganized as to 
its buying and selling methods and 
open to many hazards, is the bead 
industry. 

Perhaps the reason that it has 
been going in this old-fashioned 
way for so long is because it is 
such an ancient industry. For the 
moment, we cannot think of any 
other article of commerce which 
has been active in trade for such 
an extended period of time as 
beads. They were loved by the 
ancient Pharaohs of Egypt, were 
used by the early Phoenicians as a 
means of barter with. the blacks 
of Africa, were endowed with oc- 
cult power by the Hindus, were 
used as a medium of exchange by 
the European settlers of America 
in trading with the Indians. 

And there is still romance in 
these little articles of adornment. 
The manufacture of glass is one 
of the basic industries of which 
bead-making forms a large part 
and is the life blood of a little 
country which is just starting out 
as_a_ republic — Czechoslovakia. 

While the bead industry is com- 
paratively unimportant to us—that 
is, when compared to our other 
big industries—it is most impor- 
tant to these people, for it is the 
thing which buys the bread and 
cheese for many of them. Bead- 
making is a home industry there. 
The beads are made by families 
in the country surrounding Gab- 
lonz in Northern Bohemia. The 
necessary materials are found in 
the mountains, factories: make the 
glass in lengths and the people in 
their homes turn out the beads 
with blowpipe, foot bellows and 
long-handled_ tongs. 

Most of the glass beads which 
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are imported into America come 
from Czechoslovakia. There bead- 
making is a well-organized indus- 
try, but here bead-selling is not. 
At least, it has not been up to the 
present, but steps are. now being 
taken to place it on a higher 
plane. 

During the war, things hummed; 
but afterward, as in other in- 
dustries, the bottom dropped out. 
Many bead men went under. The 
seriousness of the situation caused 
the Nelson Bead Company, New 
York, to wonder if something 
could not be done to take the 
gamble out of the business. 


SOME BAD FEATURES 


The practice of bead companies 
was to sell their product almost 
exclusively to the cutting-up trade 
through the embroiderers. This 
practice had two serious draw- 
backs. The garment makers had 
a peak business and when they 
were through for the season there 
was no further business for the 
bead men and they were gener- 
ally left with bales of goods on 
their hands with no other outlet. 
The other bad feature was the 
credit situation. If a dress manu- 
facturer failed, his failure would 
pull down a number of em- 
broiderers and the bead man would 
be out of pocket. 

To break out of this limiting 
condition is the problem which the 
Nelson Bead Company is trying to 
solve. .It is attempting to find a 
wider market, a way to make itself 
independent of the local conditions 
of another industry. The greater 
part of the company’s. business 
had always been in New York 
City. Where to find the wider 
market was the question. Surely, 
was it not in the hands of the 
people, and was not the way to 
reach them through the retail 
trade direct? So the company 
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reasoned; and it reasoned further 
that if the retailer could be taught 
the value of beads as a sales 
builder and could be shown how 
to sell beads, a large business 
could be developed. 

The first step in the company’s 
plan was to trade-mark its product. 
It couldn’t be done, some said, as 
it was not possible to get the 
trade-mark on -the bead. But it 
was possible to get the trade-mark 
on the box and make the box a 
display cabinet so that the retailer 
would want.to place it on his 
counter. This is what the com- 
pany did. It named its beads 
“Nebeco” and developed a display 
container which could hold assort- 
ments ranging from $5 to 
The next step was a little direct- 
mail campaign as an advertising 
test. It brought in splendid re- 
sults. Then came a . full-page 
campaign in a trade journal, The 
returns from this were so go 
that the company opened four 
branch offices in various parts of 
the country and began the devel- 
opment of a sales force. The sales- 
men were trained in methods of 
teaching the dealer the bead busi- 
ness. They were taught the many 
ways in which beads could be 
used, were shown how best to dis- 
play and advertise them, how to 
arrange color schemes, etc. In ad- 
dition to the display box a dealer 
is given, if he desires it, a special 
easel-back card on which is ar- 
ranged an extensive line of sam- 
ples of various kinds, shapes and 
colors. The Nelson campaign is 
an educational one throughout, the 
advertising copy is educational, the 
direct-mail matter is educational 
and the salesmen’s arguments are 
educational. 

L. A. Greene, sales manager of 
the company, was asked how his 
program was working out. The 
results, he replied, were better than 
he had dared hope. The number 
of retailers who knew nothing 
about the bead business was aston- 
ishing. Really remarkable results 
are being produced when a dealer 
or buyer begins to give beads some 
attention. 

In a large Western city there is 
an interesting example of this. 
One of the large stores, which had 
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given close attention to its bead 
department and because of this had 
built a business which now de- 
mands all of one buyer’s time, 
placed an advertisement in tie 
paper and the next day sold over 
400 packages, averaging $12 each, 
a total of $4,800. On the same day 
another large store located across 
the street did practically nothing 
in its bead department. The buyer 
had not yet become interested in 
beads. 

Mr. Greene said that in one year 
since the company began its edu- 
cational work in the retail trade, 
the sales balance had changed and 
that today a much larger percent- 
age of its business was coming 
from territories outside of New 
York City as compared to a year 
ago, and this business was all new 
business, a result of opening a 
wider market. The company now 
plans to extend its trade adver- 
tising into additional mediums, and 
in the fall, if the business looks 
as promising as it does now, it 
will begin a consumer campaign. 

This bead situation is another 
example of what can be done 
when a dealer is taught to appre- 
ciate the sales-building value of an 
article or a line. Retailers are 
busy people; they don’t always 
have the time to study everything 
thoroughly, and often great possi- 
bilities get by them in their daily 
rush. While a manufacturer has 
to think only of his own product, 
a retailer must spread his mind 
over many. A manufacturer 
should therefore be continually 
at work, planning new ways tu 
sell his goods which he can pass 
on to his dealers. He should be 
always looking for new uses for 
his product, gathering new ideas 
for display, devising new schemes 
for advertising. 


Toledo Better Business Com- 
mission Holds Election 


The Better Business Commission of 
Toledo at its recent annual meeting 
elected as directors to serve three years: 
Earl Hulce, Robert West, T. H. Dear- 
dorff, W. F. Broer, A. C. Wanamaker 
and E. G. Kirby. 

The new board of directors elected 
the following officers to serve for the 
coming year: President, Roy R. Blair: 
first vice-president, Broer, and 
second vice-president, R. C. Patterson. 
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To Cover This Field These Are The Papers 


IKE all big industries, this Billion Dollar Transpor- 
tation Market is divided into several units—each highly 
specialized in its needs, purchasing methods and business 
paper confidence. We know these needs and how to meet 
them. 
Our intimate industry contact is of inestimable value to 
anyone interested in addressing this greatest of buyers—the 
Transportation Market. 


The industry expects us to find and convince advertisers 
of the sales opportunities in this expenditure of a billion or 
more annually. Let us give the facts to you. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


“The House of Transportation” 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ee 


Simmons~BoaRDMAN PUBLICATIONS 


ALL A.B.C. ALL A.B.P. 
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The September Issue of 


A Mother and Baby Number 


On the facing page you can see some COM- 
FORT babies—that are going to grow up to 
be COMFORT subscribers. 


COMFORT, because it circulates on American 
farms where babies are stylish and big families 
popular, has a strong ‘‘Mother and Baby”’ 
Department, edited by a country doctor for 


| country mothers. 


Farm mothers want just as good toilet 
articles, baby foods, clothes, and equipment 
for their babies as city mothers do—and can 


afford them better. 


Forms for the September Mother and Baby 
issue of ComrorTt close August 5. Have you 
anything to sell a million farm mothers? 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
Augusta, Maine 
New York Office: 1637 Aeolian Hall Chicage Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. 
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| Individuality 


You may not be able to 
move your advertising 
department into every 
dealer’s territory to assist 
him individually, but we 
can do it for you. We 
offer a national service 
that builds selected ter- 
ritories and develops in- 
creased business for the 
manufacturer. It is a plan 

. for developing the indi- 
viduality of your dealers, 
turning their success into lishe 
your success. te 
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Post Office Gets 
New Plan for Expediting 
News Publications 


Frederic W. Hume, Executive Sec- 
retary of National Publishers 
Association, in Reporting to Post- 
master-General, Suggests Use of 
a Government-Controlled Design 
to Be Placed on Wrappers 


CevEn> months ago at a 
meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association Post- 
master-General New in discussing 
methods to expedite the handling 
of newspapers, offered the sugges- 
tion that newspapers be mailed in 
a colored wrapper (one color to 
be decided upon as standard) so 
that postal clerks could readily 
distinguish them. 

Consideration has been given 
this plan not only by newspapers 
but by periodicals, for it was soon 
made clear by the Post Office De- 
partment that all forms of publi- 
cations that were of a news nature 
were entitled to special considera- 
tion on the score of expeditious 
delivery. 

Frederic W. Hume, executive 
secretary of the National Pub- 
lishers Association, who has made 
a study of the subject at the re- 
quest of the Postmaster-General 
offers a special wrapper design 
plan as being of more practical 
value than the proposed colored 
wrapper method. In his report on 
his findings to the Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Hume says: 

“Your request that a report be 
submitted to the Post Office De- 
partment on the question of the 
possibility of establishing a stand- 
ard color or form of wrapper for 
certain second-class matter which 
would serve to identify it as re- 
quiring prompt service from pos- 
.tal employees that handle it, has 
been given’ serious consideration 
and information has been obtained 
from many sources which we here- 
with submit for your official con- 
sideration. 

“Methods in use. Second-class 
matter is placed in the mails in 
bundles, sacks, envelopes, and with 
every conceivable size and color 
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of wrapper. Some are rolled, 
some folded, some flat, with the 
sticker bearing the name and ad- 
dress on the face of the paper. 

“This lack of uniformity by 
publishers has incurred, and nat- 
urally so, an indifference on the 
part of postal employees—railway 
clerks, distributors and delivery 
men—as to the importance of 
giving prompt attention to second- 
class mail at all points along the 
line. 

“Wrappers. A colored wrapper 
would soon become valueless by 
reason of its being copied for 
every conceivable use in other 
classes of mail where speedy ser- 
vice was desired. Oftentimes sten- 
ciled names fail to show to best 
advantage on colored paper. 

“A survey of general practice 
in vogue shows that white or 
manila wrappers are being used, 
for newspapers principally white, 
while weekly and monthly maga- 
zines use the stouter manila 
wrappers. 

“Where possible, a paper or pe- 
riodical should be folded and not 
rolled, as that method gives two 
sides to look for the address. 

“Distinguishing Marks. As 
stated, a colored wrapper will not 
accomplish the desired results. 
Therefore, in view of the fact that 
all second-class matter handled by 
the Department must apply for 
that privilege under the Act of 
March 3, 1879, the details as to 
the character of the publications 
so entered are a matter of record. 
There are certain classes of mail 
matter, such as daily papers, 
weekly industrial and _ business 
papers, others having current 
news which call for prompt de- 
livery, which upon application 
might be found entitled to this 
special service, while in other 
cases, where monthly or semi- 
monthly publications are involved, 
such as fiction, household or 
women’s wear, they could follow 
through the general channels, thus 
expediting that portion that was 
entitled to this special service. 

“This being considered the de- 
sired object to be attained, a 
method, consisting of a_ special 
‘design’ to appear on the wrapper, 
under control of the Department, 
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is offered as a suggestion. Speci- 
men designs accompany this re- 
port, with a proposed application 
of the plan. It is suggested that 
a regulation be issued to the users 
of second-class mail, outlining the 
use of this authorized ‘seal’ or 
‘design’ and its purposes, that 
qualifications for its use and penal- 
ties for its use unless authorized 
can be outlined. This can be con- 
trolled by a permit number, after 
the publisher obtaining such per- 
mit is privileged to have his wrap- 
pers printed bearing this insignia. 
An order can be issued through 
the Daily Postal Bulletin to all 
employees of the Department out- 
lining proposed use and applica- 
tion of such a regulation.” 


Poor Richard Club Founds Bed 
in Belgium Hospital 
Acting on the suggestion of Mrs. 
Suzanne Silvercruys Farnum, the Poor 
Richard Club, of Philadelphia, has 
founded a bed in the American Hospital 
in Brussels, to. be known as the Poor 

Richard Club Bed. 

Mrs. Farnum came to the United 
States in 1917 to plead the cause of 
Belgium. Her maiden speech was made 
at the Poor Richard Club banquet that 
year, and so graphic was her descrip- 
tion of the horrors of the invasion 
which she personally witnessed in Brus- 
sels, and so dramatic yet perfectly nat- 
ural was her delivery, that at the end 
of her impromptu address the thou- 
sand guests rose spontaneously to their 
feet and cheered to the echo. That was 
the beginning of Mrs. Farnum’s tour 
of the United States, during which she 
raised over one million dollars for the 
cause of war sufferers in Belgium, and 
sold thousands upon thousands of Liberty 
Bonds. 

The committee in charge of present- 
ing the bed consists of Rowe Stewart, 
business manager of the Philadelphia 
Record, chairman; Jarvis A. Wood, of 

. Ayer & Son, and Theodore E. 
Ash, of the Theodore E. Ash Advertis- 
ing "Agency. 


New Wholesale Grocer Starts 
with Advertised Brands 


The Mason City Grocer Company, 
wholesale, an Iowa corporation. capi- 
talized at $500,000, has been organized 
by business men of Mason City, Ia. 

Markwood, secretary, informs 

InTeRS’ INK that the company will 
handle no house brands of its own and 
will therefore naturally favor nationally 
advertised or well-established merchandise. 

George H. Feldman, for the last 
twenty years with the Letts, Spencer, 
Smith Company, wholesale grocers of 
Mason City, is president and general 
manager of the new firm. 
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Bermuda Govern- 
ment Recognizes Value 
of Advertising 


HE Governor-General of Ber- 

muda, when proroguing the re- 
cent closing session of the Colo- 
nial Parliament, referred to the 
advertising campaign which ihe 
Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, a department of the Ber- 
muda Government, has conducted, 
as follows: 

“I would mention in particular 
the development of Tucker’s Town 
by the Bermuda Development 
Company, the opening of the golf 
course at Riddell’s Bay, and the 
new hotel now under course of 
construction by the Bermudiana 
Hotel Company. Nor should I 
refrain in this connection from 
putting on record the Colony’s ap- 
preciation of the activities of the 
Trade Development Board, which 
has done so much to increase our 
tourist trade by improving our 
steamship communications, provid- 
ing entertainments for our visi- 
tors, and seeing that Bermuda’s 
attractions as a holiday resort are 
presented to the public in an at- 
tractive form.” 

The value of the advertising 
campaign, which was the largest 
yet used by the Bermuda Govern- 
ment and which consisted of full 
pages only, practically all in full 
colors, was demonstrated by the 
fact that many more thousand 
tourists visited Bermuda than ever 
before. The official reports of the 
steamship companies show an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in the num- 
ber of passengers carried. 


Clothing Account for Tolins 


Company 
The Universal Clothing Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of men’s 
clothing, has placed its account with 
The Tolins Company, advertising agency 
of that city. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


J. W. Robb Joins Robert FE. 


Ward, Inc. 
Joseph W. Robb has jones ¢ the _ 
cago office of Robert 
publishers’ representatives. 
was formerly with the advertising aa 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 
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you knew 
Cincinnati as 
well as the local 
merchants do— 
you, too, would 
select 


The 
CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


I. A. Klein to carry your 


50 E. 42nd St. 


New York message. 


I. A. Klein =? 


76W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 








R.J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market St. 
San Francisco 


: he CINCINNATL ENQUIRER 


One of the Wortd’s Greatest Newspapers 


Covers Cincinnati Every Day—Covers in the Way That Pays 
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Wanting andGetting 


are synonymous terms with young folks. Whether they 
want some new records or new clothes, a piano or a watch, 
a camera or a radio, or something done to modernize the 
home a bit, they are insistent and persistent for immediate 
action. 


It is because YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is so 
popular with the young folks that it is so widely read in 
the home by the whole family. It is for the same reason 
a steadily growing number of national advertisers are find- 
ing out how profitable an avenue it is for more and quicker 
sales. What young folks want they get! 


Our 200,000 YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY sub- 
scribers are a tremendously influential sales factor in 
200,000 desirable homes where their active, aggressive 


Buying-influence can easily and profitably be capitalized 
for YOUR product. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY &£. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Cook's Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ Wortp ‘THE GirLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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Sectional Institutional Campaign 
Makes Coast Company 


Better Known 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc. Tell Neighbors- All about Themselves 


A COMPANY may grow to 
large proportions and even 
become a leader in its field and 
yet be little known to the general 
public. Even the employees may 
not appreciate the importance of 
their company’s position in the 
country’s industrial life, if it has 
widely scattered plants so that the 
evidence of its size is not seen. 
When such a condition is realized, 
one way to dispel the haze is 
through institutional advertising. 

The advertising of the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco, which is being carried in 
newspapers of principal cities of 
the West, has been designed to do 
three important things: First, to 
inform the public that the com- 
pany is a big, independent insti- 
tution, and not a part or sub- 
sidiary of another corporation, as 
some people thought it was; sec- 
ond, to sell its own employees the 
bigness of their company and to 
tell the new and uninformed ones 
something of the history of the 
company’s early days; third, to 
inform the public of the type of 
men behind the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc. 

The headquarters of the Paraf- 
fine Companies is in San Fran- 
cisco, but plants are located in 
various parts of. California and 
Washington. There are fifteen 
plants in all. The company manu- 
factures roofing, paints, floor cov- 
erings, building papers, wall- 
boards, paper boxes, corrugated 
cases, pails, etc. 

The pictorial feature of every 
institutional advertisement is a 
group of black-and-white draw- 
ings of ten of the company plants. 
The copy is devoted to outstand- 
ing facts relating to the company’s 
business, and in every case a list 
of the officers and directors is 
given. “Who Owns the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc.?” is the heading 
of the first advertisement. “Twelve 
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hundred and eighty Westerners 
own the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
798 of whom are Californians. 
This is a Western company in 
every sense of the word, employ- 
ing over 2,000 people, with an 
annual payroll. in excess of 
$3,000,000. 

“Our head offices are right here 
in San Francisco, seven of our 
fifteen plants are located in the 
Bay District.” 

This information is given be- 
cause it is believed that Cali- 
fornians would like to know it. 
Another advertisement carries a 
list of the products which the 
company manufactures, and others 
give information such as the daily 
carload output of the fifteen plants, 
the fact that the Paraffine Com- 
panies were the inventors of 
asphalt roofing and a short his- 
tory of the paperboard industry 
in the West. 

The final advertisement of the 
series invites manufacturers to 
bring their industrial and tech- 
nical problems to the Paraffine 
Companies, stating that “Our re- 
search and engineering labora- 
tories have made many discoveries 
that have revolutionized entire 
industries and added to the com- 
forts of life.” 

This institutional advertising ap- 
peared for six weeks in the spring 
and will be run for six weeks in 
the fall in every principal city in 
the West. The company’s gen- 
eral advertising schedule for the 
year calls for fifty-two weeks in 
the newspapers and a direct-by- 
mail and trade-paper campaign. 


Liquid Cleanser to Be Adver- 
tised on Pacific Coast 


The Clorax Chemical Corporation, 
Oakland, Cal., will conduct a campaign 
in Pacifix Coast newspapers on Clorax, 
a liquid cleanser for dishes, etc. In 
preparation for this campaign, the com- 
pany is enlarging its production equip- 
ment. 








Does Your Advertising Express a 
Basic Sales Idea? 


Strength of Copy Is Very Likely to Depend on Answer You Can Make 


to This Question 


By C. J. Savage 


ae live campaign of adver- 
tising has its basic selling 
idea—the one dominant, colorful 
appeal in the copy which, fig- 
uratively, by addressing itself to 
the heart of the mind, bites its way 
into the consciousness of the 
reader and makes him buy. 

This idea may be found latent 
in the product itself. It may have 
to do with a manufacturing proc- 
ess, It may concern itself with 
the way the goods are sold. It 
may lie in the method of packing. 
But whatever it may be and 
wherever it may be found, it is 
well to ponder the fact that it 
means not a thing to anybody un- 
less it is susceptible of credible 
supporting reasons—and until it is 
expressed in such a way that it 
registers, directly or indirectly, in 
the mind of the prospective buyer 
a specific service that the product 
will render him, whether it be 
extra utility, pride of ownership, 
or what not. 

It is fairly well established by 
this time that the big majority of 
soaps, cigarettes, dentifrices and 
other such quickly consumed “con- 
venience” products which have a 
broad selling field, as well as 
pianos, motor cars, vacuum clean- 
ers and similar products which are 
“shopped” for before the purchase 
is consummated, attain success 
with the public largely through 
virtue of a selling idea, devised 
and projected in a thoroughly be- 
lievable way. 

Of course, the product, or in- 
stitution, or service, must be 
worthy, always; but the foregoing 
contention is borne out by the 
fact that there is any number 
of really meritorious products 
that never do reach the sub- 
stantial degree of success which 
they deserve and which might be 
theirs if they were more skil- 
fully exploited. 
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A great many advertisers, how- 
ever, especially among those just 
beginning to lay out quite modest 
appropriations, are becoming cog- 
nizant, in a more or less vague 
sort of way, of the fact that there 
ought to be some idea back of all 
that they are doing. 

This was recently exemplified 
in one instance when a new ad- 
vertiser (and not a large one, 
either) took up the copy for a 
campaign and, before reading it, 
asked the agency representative, 
out of a cloudless sky and with 
no little gusto, “Eh, what’s your 
theme?” 

So, you see, the thing is begin- 
ning to catch on. 


WHERE THE GREATER POWER 
RESIDES 


The hard-earned, composite ex- 
perience gleaned from the invest- 
ment of millions of dollars in 
advertising seems to have estab- 
lished securely this outstanding 
fact: There is a higher degree 
of sales power contained in a 
basic selling idea than there is in 
the exploitation of a superficial, 
unsupported slogan. 

As a matter of absolute fact, 
most any agile mind, in or out- 
side of advertising work, can de- 
vise a slogan, The proof of this 
is furnished by the large number 
of advertisers who offer prizes to 
the general public for submitting 
the best slogan for this product. 

But it takes mental processes 
well attuned to the selling sense 
to establish and effectively pre- 
sent a basic selling idea—whether 
it be for an automobile tire or 
for a washing machine, 

For the real basic selling idea 
not only belongs to, is part of, 
and logically ties up close to, the 
advertised product and the spe- 
cific service it renders the buyer, 
but it is readily susceptible of 
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MEMBER ASSOCIATED PRESS Memser A. B. C. 


Good Gains 


Page 6 of Editor & Publisher, June 23, carried 
this item: 
“Newspaper lineage in May for the 29 cities 
and 127 newspapers listed by the New York 
Evening Post Statistical Department showed 
a gain over May, 1922, of 14,064,335 agate 
lines, or about 12 per cent, the 1923 total being 
127,369,087 lines, against 113,304,752 lines.” 


TWELVE PER CENT is a good, substantial 
average gain. The gain of The Christian 
Science Monitor, in advertising lineage, for 
May, 1923, as compared with May, 1922, was 


65 per cent 


For June the Monitor’s gain over 1922 was 


7/7 per cent 


Asan advertising medium, The Christian Science 
Monitor presents unique advantages both to the 
manufacturer of nationally-distributed goods, 
and to the merchant over whose counter those 


goods are sold. 
The 
Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Publication Office in Boston, Mass.: Branch Advertising 
Offices in New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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SYRACUSE HERALD 


Manufacturers 


The retail merchants handling your 
product use more advertising in the 
Syracuse Herald than in any other 
Syracuse, N. Y., newspaper. 


BECAUSE—circulation of the Herald 
is concentrated in Syracuse and the 
Syracuse retail trading area. 


BECAUSE—the Herald has the 
largest city and suburban circulation 
of any newspaper in Syracuse, N. Y. 


BECAUSE—the concentration of 
the Herald’s circulation within Syracuse 
and the Syracuse retail trading area 


brings BETTER returns. 
BECAUSE—the Herald reaches the 


intelligent type of newspaper readers 
of all classes. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 


New York Boston Chicago 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
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credible supporting reasons, all of 
which have a persuasive influence 
on the reader. Sometimes it hap- 
pes that the basic selling idea is 
exclusive to the product using it; 
if so, so much the better. But 
it is not at all necessary that this 
situation obtain. 

‘The varnish that won’t tun 
white,’ and “Hammer the ham- 
mer” and “It beats, as it sweeps, 
as it cleans,” while they assume 
the form of slogans, are potent 
basic selling ideas, for the very 
good reason that they project 
persuasive and  action-impelling 
sales thought into the conscious- 
ness of the reader. 


In the one case we have an 
effective way of telling immediate 
and future buyers of varnish that 
here is a varnish that is guar- 
anteed not to do that disappointing 
thing that other varnishes may 
have done. 

In the second instance, we have 
a colorful and impressive way of 
getting across the fact that here 
you have a revolver that cannot 
possibly do that fearful thing— 
go off accidentally, 

And when you tell a woman 
that here is a vacuum cleaner 
which does in one, simple, easy 
operation the three back-breaking 
tasks of beating, sweeping and 
cleaning, you’ve put over a 
thought that is likely to stick. 

The natural assumption on the 
part of the reader is that this par- 
ticular varnish, revolver and 
vacuum cleaner have all the merits 
that any other products in their 
class have, but that, in addition, 
they render those extra services. 
Other varnishes, and revolvers, 
and vacuum cleaners may possess 
those particular virtues and may 
render those specific services, but 
one doesn’t know that they do. 
One has never been told so—at 
least, not so colorfully. In short, 
one is inclined to believe (in the 
absence of dominant evidence to 
the contrary) that these vital ser- 
vices are exclusive to those three 
particular products. 

It is worthy of note, also, that 
all three examples cited are ac- 
tive basic selling ideas. 

They are alive. They. throb. 
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DISTRIBUTION 





OUR RECORDS OF FILM SHOWINGS 
AND ATTENDANCE REPORTS, ARE A 
REVELATION TO EXECUTIVES. 

EXTRA FINE FILMS AND CORRECT 
DISTRIBUTION METHODS, ENABLE 
US TO GIVE CLIENTS MORE REALLY 
BENEFICIAL PUBLICITY THAN THEY 
CAN BUY ELSEWHERE AND ATA LOW- e 
ER COST PER PERSON REACHED. 





BOSWORTH, DEFRENES 
& FELTON 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES - BARRE, PA. 





Billboard 


AMERICA'S THEATRICAL 
FOREMOST (ore, DIGEST 





NECESSITY— 


Is not only the mother of 
invention, 

In our case it is the mother 
of circulation. 


The NECESSITY of The 
Billboard to the entire 
show world has created a 
circulation for it that 
already exceeds by far the 
combined circulation of all 
other theatrical and mo- 
tion picture trade papers. 
The Billboard’s compre- 
hensive advertising pages— 
a NECESSARY service to 
show folks—helped to do 
this. Member A. B. C. 








NEW YORK 


1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Over a million 
Lines a month 
For six months 


More than six million lines of 
closely sifted advertising were 
carried by The Atlanta Journal 
in the first half of 1923. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


OCEANS OF TIME 
FOR READING 


ona 


CUNARD LINER 


And first of all each morn- 
ing comes the Radio News 
of the World via the 
DAILY MAIL 
ATLANTIC EDITION 


The link between shore and ship, 
between the knowing advertiser 
and the able-to-spend tourist. 


Rates inconsistently moderate 
for the Aristocrat of Daily 
Newspapers. 

DAILY MAIL 
ATLANTIC EDITION 
247 Park Avenue 
New York 
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They do not undertake to feature 
one of the passive merits of the 
varnish, or the revolver, or the 
vacuum cleaner, such as, for in- 
stance, an inert ingredient or a 
special mechanical device, 

Instead, these basic ideas step 
out and present an effect, a result 
(which, after all, is the main 
thing )—they ‘emphasize a service 
which the user actually has de- 
livered to him. 


WHERE THE DISTINCTION ARISES 


There is a nice distinction here, 
between the ‘active and passive 
forms of a selling appeal—a dis- 
tinction which, at first glance, may 
seem trivial enough, but which a 
great many advertisers have found 
is very real. 

If a manufacturer just starting 
in business were to come out and 
advertise his new product—a foun- 
tain pen, let us say—by using the 
phrase “The daddy of them all,” 
it would be difficult, indeed, to 
reconcile the truth of this state- 
ment and, perhaps, even more 
difficult to get public acceptance 
of it. Even if the pen should em- 
body a so-called “new” principle, 
the statement would most likely 
fail to carry weight, and would 
be esteemed, from a_ technical 
viewpoint, at any rate, as a pure 
slogan. The more effective pro- 
cedure would be to transpose 
whatever service the advertiser be- 
lieved this “new” principle ren- 
dered into a sentence or a phrase 
that would immediately convey the 
selling idea. 

But when Waterman says “The 
daddy of them all,” the phrase gets 
immediate acceptance and assumes 
the nature of a basic selling idea, 
because back of it lie all the leader- 
ship and reliability and prestige 
of very close to forty years of 
fountain pen experience. Every- 
body is impressed by it. 





International Shoe Company 
Reports Profit 


The International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, for the five-month period 
ending April 30, after provision for 
income taxes, reports a net income of 
$4,354,260. The net profits for the 
whole year of 1922 were $11,739,821, 
and $4,166,194 for 1921. 
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that make home 


T 'HERE’S a type of woman who thinks of 
tables and chairs, beds and bureaus—not 
merely as “furniture”—but as things that 


help her make a liveable, lovable home. 


It is for more than 600,000 such intelligent 
home-loving women that Henry Frohne, 
Editor of Good Furniture Magazine, wrote the 
article on “How and Why to Buy Furniture” 
—one of the features of the July Modern 
Priscilla, and the sixth article in our Better 
Buying Campaign. 


Do women of this type represent the market 
you are trying to reach? If so, why not put 
your sales message where more than 600,000 of 
them will see it every time they look through 
their favorite magazine? 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 








BOSTON Chicago 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 














We are building for 
permanence in this busi- 
ness, and our tools 
are optimism, imagi- 
nation, co-operation, 
honesty of purpose, and 
hard and skillful work 


We have complete advertising organizations in both 
London and Paris, for the service of clients doing 
business in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 
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The did in getting the Leviathan 
ready. 


“Leviathan” as a New 
Copy Angle 





W HEN the Leviathan steamed 

past Sandy Hook on the 
Fourth of July it was the subject 
not only of many columns of 
front-page newspaper space, but 
also of many other columns in the 
advertising sections of news- 
papers, magazines, business papers, 
etc. 

Gimbel Brothers added to their 
already extensive advertising a 
series of full pages in newspapers 
telling of their part in the task of 
refitting. The series culminated 
on the morning of July 3 in an 
advertisement headed, “Bon Voy- 
age, Leviathan.” In this piece of 
copy Gimbel Brothers not only 
wished the ship the best of luck 
but also took occasion to congratu- 
late the Shipping Board and the 
forty-nine sub-contractors who co- 
operated. All in all the series was 
an unusually effective summing up 
of the story of what the company 


On the morning after the ship 
left, several advertisers capitalized 
on its departure. Phoenix Cheese 
used a full page headed “Origi- 
nated as a cheese delicacy for 
the finest tables—today it goes 
on the most luxurious passenger 
boat in the world, the Leviathan.” 
Maxwell House Coffee, another 
item on the menu, received its 
share of space with an advertise- 
ment which started, “The folks 
who sailed yesterday on the 
Leviathan will drink Maxwell 
House Coffee.” 

In the magazines the Leviathan 
was also an inspiration for the 
copy writer. The Save the Sur- 
face Campaign told about the 
rumor that had said the ship was 
rotting at its dock. It then point- 
ed out how untrue the rumor was, 
because the great ship was always 
kept in condition by the use of 
paint. A picture of the Leviathan 
being painted was prominent in 
the advertisement. Valentine & 
Co. also told the part that their 
varnishes played in getting the big - 








The Big Idea! 


{When an advertiser buys space his big idea is to get his products before 
folks who have need of them and who have the money with which to 
buy them. 

{So, naturally, he tries to select the mediums that will get him where he 
wants to go, but he is often influenced to use large circulations where 
the Buying Power is only a thin coat of veneer. 

§90,000 picked business men in more than 1,500 business centers sub- 
scribe to and insure the unusual Buying Power circulation of 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Representatives -_— Be yn nope 
Co k: 
, Gmmamne setae CHICAGO ,,,, yeotes Xam 
Advertising ‘Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, pre 


Subscription price: Be | in U. 8., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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ocean ferry ready for its greatest 
voyage. 

Among the users of space in 
business papers were the Cannon 
Mills, Inc., whose towels found 
their places in the ship’s state- 
rooms. 

With all the attendant publicity, 
the United States Shipping Board 
might have been content to sit 
back and let things ride. Instead, 
however, it came out with paid 
copy in which it explained that 
the Leviathan is but one of a fleet 
of first-class liners, all of which 
will give the same expert service. 

Current events have always been 
the friends of the advertiser. 
Events of national, or even local 
importance are always the occasion 
for a number of timely advertise- 
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Paper Association to Continue 
Statistics on Industry 


The American Paper & Pulp Asso. 
ciation is to take over the collection 
of statistics on the paper industry dis. 
continued by the Federal Trade Com. 
mission. As this association is a federa- 
tion of different paper-making gr DUups, 
the statistics from the mills will be 
gathered through these, and from the 
Canadian mills through the News Print 
Service Bureau, which is not a member 
of the association. 


Changes Name to “Hardware 
Retailer” 


The National Hardware Bulletin, 
Argos, Ind., published by the National 
Retail Hardware Association, changed 
its name to the Hardware Retailer with 
its July issue. The reason given is that 
the commonly accepted meaning of 
word “bulletin” was a handicap not 
anticipated when the publication 





first issued in 1901. 


E. C. Prouty with “Power 
Plant Engineering” 


E. C. Prouty has joined the T 
nical Publishing Company, Chic "ago, 
publisher of Power Plant Enginecring. 
Mr. Prouty has been with the McGraw- 
Hill Company, New York, for the last 
eight years. 


ments. The Leviathan offered but 
another example of how quick ad- 
vertisers are to seize news events 
as the peg on which to hang effec- 
tive advertising that gets atten- 
tion not only because it has a real 
story to tell but also because that 
story is tied to a bit of interesting 
news. 























THE UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY REVIEW 


SWEATER NEWS & KNITTED OUTERWEAR 





THE JOURNALS OF THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


REACHING DEALERS, JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 





THE KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING 





The Profit 
In Repeat Sales 


HE line of least resistance in the distribution 
of many products seems to be to allot territories 
to organizations or individuals to sell on commission. 


| advantage of such 
a plan is that it avoids 
the risk of investment in 
sales work. Paradoxically 
this is also its disadvan- 
tage; for it is an axiom of 
business that risk and profit 
go hand in hand. 


As a product remains on 
the market it develops re- 
peat sales due to its intrin- 
sic merit. Such sales come 


without effort on the part 
of the representative and 
greatly lower his propor- 
tionate expense. 


If the producer had made 
an original investment in 
selling nationally this de- 
crease in cost would accrue 
to his own end of the busi- 
ness where it rightly be- 
longs. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A Series Designed by the A. E. Nettl 







By Ralph 


SAANUE A. nee of a dis- 
LVI iant city who want to give 
Bill Johnson, hardware or shoe 
merchant in a small town, some 
real help, are up against a very 
definite problem. In the first 
place, a great many other manu- 
facturers are competing for Bill’s 
good-will and all are trying to 
help him in various ways. 
tern slides, newspaper advertise- 

ments, letters, window trims and 

other usual dealer helps are at his 

disposal. But Bill realizes that he 

is running his own store and that 

he is facing some very definite 

resale problems in his own _ lo- 

cality. How to get really close to 

the dealer to make him feel that 

the manufacturer’s business, or 

one department of it, is a definite 

part of his own organization, is 

a real ct}, 

The A. E. Nettleton Company, 
of Syracuse, N, Y., maker of 
men’s shoes, has a store service 
department which has made defi- 
nite progress along these lines. 
This department includes as an 
integral part a shoe store which 
does not sell shoes, but which acts 
as a laboratory tryout place for 
various ideas. This store and its 
function were described in detail 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly for No- 
vember, 1922, 

A store service department such 
as this, is called upon to do all 
sorts of out-of-the-ordinary things 
in its desire to get close to the 
dealer. The manager of this par- 
ticular store department describes 
some of these unusual uses: 

_ “We have been called upon to 
introduce new styles, and to write 
special advertisements for programs 
of hand concerts. We have designed 
new stationery, and recommended 
architects for the remodeling of 
a store. We are continually send- 
ng prints to the dealers of win- 
dow displays trimmed in our 











































etters That Give Special Help to 
the Dealer in His Own Town 


eton Company to Interest a Definite 


Class of the Retailer’s Customers 


Crothers 


model store. We have written 
features on fine shoemaking to 
be delivered by one of our dealers 
at a Rotary luncheon or similar 
place. We have worked out a 
special stock system for the con- 
trol of merchandise, giving a per- 
manent inventory. We have made 
suggestions for new _ signature 
cuts and we even had a request 
to rewrite the by-laws and con- 
stitution of a church in Colorado 
—the latter we declined with 
thanks.” 

But the store service depart- 
ment, which is often called upon 
to do the unusual for a dealer, 
would fail in its purpose did it 
not do the usual in an unusual 
way. One of the most usual 
forms of dealer help is the letter 
which the dealer sends out to his 
own store customers and prospec- 
tive customers. 


WHY THE DEALER OBJECTS TO 
READY-MADE LETTERS 


But when the manufacturer in 
a far-distant city takes it on him- 
self to help the dealer in these 
letters or writes letters which are 
ready-made for the retailer, he is 
taking a chance. Conditions are 
different in every locality; the 
dealer has his own ideas on how 
letters should be written; he 
knows, also, how the general pub- 
lic in his locality considers him 
and is very chary about putting 
his name upon some high-sounding 
phrases or unusual expressions 
which he would not use in con- 
versation with his friends and 
cronies who do business with him 
across the counter. 

Among the letters prepared by 
the Nettleton service department 
was a series that has been used 
with success by dealers because it 
offers the outline of an _ idea 
rather than a ready-made letter 
and directs its message to one 

145 
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specific class of his customers. It 
was assumed that every shoe 
dealer in a city of a certain size 
would have among his customers 


or prospective customers mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers, firemen, 
realtors, bakers, butchers and 


policemen — candlestick makers 
were not included in the list. The 
letter, which was designed to 
serve merely as an outline for 
the dealer, was directed to one 
man in each specification. Here 
is the letter for druggists, for 
example: 


When a mother comes into your store 
and wants “Fletcher’s Castoria” and re- 
fuses to accept something just as good— 
when a fussy old man insists upon 
“John Wyeth’s Syrup of Hypophos- 
phites” and Blank’s will not fill "the bill 
—when a charming young lady demands 
Coty’s perfumes and won’t accept 
Blank’s—there must be a reason, 

To us it is the same reason that makes 
men come into our store and demand 
Nettleton shoes. It is because over a 
period of years, the manufacturers of 
the products discriminating people de- 

pea have established a reputation for 
reliability and quality that is worth more 
than any amount of advertising might 
be—and yet have you ever noticed that 
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the big consistent advertisers are thd 
makers of worth-while merchandise, fg 
the users of their products find them t 
be as represented. 

For over fifty years the Nettleton 
company has studied the peculiarities of 
men’s feet and Nettleton shoes are re. 
markable for their extreme comfort, 
-— appearance and unusual length 

ife. 

The new styles are here—we want 
you to see them—come in soon, before 
the sizes are broken. 


A_ physician is a_ particularly 
good type of shoe prospect be- 
cause on his professional visits, if 
he is a busy man, he wears out a 
lot of shoe leather. The physicians 
in town, too, had a special letter 
designed for them by the store 
service department as follows: 


Won’t you put us down for a five. 
minute call next time you are out visit- 
ing your patients? The new Nettleton 
shoes are in and they are so unusually 
smart and dignified we feel sure you 
want to see them. 

Of course you know of Nettletons— 
how extremely comfortable they are and 
how they render much longer service 
than any less carefully made _ shoes, 
There’s one style that is especially 
adapted for your type of man and we 
have it at present in all sizes and widths, 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Formerly Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 


Advertising 


130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Main at Colfax 
SOUTH BEND 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 
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| 
| People’s Popular Monthly 


| Leads 


jap ie abe 


Small ‘Town 
Publicity Advertising 


72% of the circulation of People’s Popular 
Monthly is in towns of less than 10,000 
population or on farms. 


No magazine with so large a percentage of 
small town circulation carries as much 
national publicity advertising. 


The following products were advertised in People’s Popular Monthly 
during the first six months of 1923, with quarter page copy or larger. 
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Chey 


Automatic Electric Washer 

Armand Toilet Goods 

Boncilla Products 

Burson Hosiery 

Cream of Wheat 

| Calumet Baking Powder 

Congoleum Rugs 

Chevrolet Automobiles 

Goodrich Footwear 

Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 

Hood Rubber Goods 

Jell-O 

Kellogg Corn Flakes 








fall and for 1924. 
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Knox Gelatine 

Liquid Veneer 
Listerine 

Lorain Oil Burner 
Minute Tapioca 
National Biscuit Co. 
Nesco Oil Stoves 
Overland Automobiles 
O’ Cedar Polish 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Quaker Oats 
Rub-No-More Soap 
Sun-Maid Raisins 
Spool Cotton 


Many new accounts of the same sort are being scheduled for this 


People’ § Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Graham Stewart 
Advertising Director 
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We shall look forward to your visit 
and the promptness of our service will 
keep you but a few minutes, 


In addition to the general list 
of a town, letters are prepared to 
meet a specific problem. There 
was a dealer in a certain city, for 
example, who gave as his reason 
for not buying that Nettleton 
shoes were too high-priced for 
his trade. The salesman calling 
on this particular retailer asked 
him for a list of representative 
customers, to whom the following 
letter was written: 


This letter is the direct result of a 
discussion we are having with —, 
our dealer in ————. 

Mr. Duke tells us that he cannot sell 
our shoes—that men will not pay the 
price. We asked him to give us a list 
of worth-while men, with permission to 
write them a letter about Nettleton 
shoes. Your name appears on the list 
which he supplied and we ask just a 
moment of your time while we tell you 
why Nettletons are the shoes you should 
wear. 

Surely you appreciate comfortable 
shoes—we know of no shoes that are 
built with a more careful consideration 
of the peculiarities of the human foot 
than are Nettletons. Certainly you want 
shoes that will give you service for a 
satisfactory length of time—Nettletons 
will wear on and hold their shape months 
after less carefully made shoes must be 
discarded. Nettletons are an economy, 
for their remarkable service cannot be 
equaled by cheaper shoes. 

———— is selling Nettletons at $11 to 
$12.50—this is an opportunity to pur- 
chase these shoes at the lowest prices 
since 1916. At the present writing, 
with the prices of medium-grade shoes 
advancing, Nettletons become the most 
economical purchase you can make. It 
is seldom that we argue price, for we 
know that once a man wears Nettletons 
he appreciates their excellence and real- 
izes their cost is not excessive. 

The enclosed booklet shows some of 
our more popular styles—Mr. 
carries nine of our lasts and will be 
glad to order any special style for you. 
Won't you drop in and examine Nettle- 
tons, thereby proving to him that the 
men of —-—— do appreciate fine shoes? 
When you need shoes buy Nettletons— 
you'll always remember them as the 
finest shoes you have ever worn. 








A sufficient number of men an- 
swered this letter, saying that they 
had been buying Nettleton shoes in 
a town several miles away, to in- 
duce the retailer to place a real 
order, the first in several seasons, 
and also to inspire him to adver- 
tise his store aggressively as The 
Nettleton Agency. 

Another dealer had laid in a 
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Coming 
to , 
America 


NGLISH Public 

School man (25) 
“A copy-writer of 
proved talent.” Five 
years with S.H.Ben- 
son, Ltd. (Europe’s 
foremost Advertising 
Service Organisation) 
Has written the copy for, 
and assisted in the formu- 
lation of policies and 
selling-schemes for adver- 
tisers of world-wide re- 
nown, including Bovril, 
Rowntree, Colman’s 
Mustard, Kalamazoo, &c. 
Expert ideas, lay-out and 
research man. Sound 
knowledge of printing. 
Due to arrive New York 
(S.S. Berengaria) Sept. 21st 


Now arranging interviews 


THIS COUPON TO SAVE 
YOUR TIME 


: To KerrH FowLer : 
: 1917 Clud, 5 Gerrard Street : 
: London, W.1, England 

: me 

; Call on us 7 i 
Mr. 

: of 

Address 


. 
. 
. 





: U.S.A. 


IVY 777 ZAN\\\NVVA\\ N77 
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large stock of golf shoes, which 
were not moving particularly fast. 
The salesman who called upon 
this retailer secured a list of 
members of two golf clubs nearby, 
to whom the following letter was 
sent: 


Smack! 

Two hundred and fifty yards straight 
down the fairway. 

“Notice my feet that time, Jim? 
They didn’t sli turn inside my 
shoes—never i drive feel quite so 
good as that one dia, 

“That’s what I told you, Bill. Nettle- 
tons are not only the best looking golf 
shoes I’ve ever seen, but they’re built 
with some consideration of the job 
they’re supposed to fill.’ 

Jim’s right; Nettleton Golf Shoes are 
the finest a man can have, The 
insists upon a proper fit—and then— 
your game holds forth a new delight, 
the pleasure of playing in smart, com- 
fortable shoes that hold you steady 
whether on the tee or in the trap. 

Why not drop in at the Shoe 
Co. today and look over Nettletons? 
Your visit doesn’t place you under any 
obligation—they’ll take real pleasure in 
showing you our shoes, 








This letter and two others in 
similar vein moved the stock of 
golf shoes this particular dealer 
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had on hand in short order. 

As a member of the Nettleton 
organization told Printers’ Inx 
“We find that our special dealer 
helps succeed in direct proportion 
to the success with which we can 
put ourselves in the dealer’s place. 
When we tackle a dealer’s prob. 
lem and prepare material for his 
use in a way that would lead an 
onlooker to believe the Nettleton 
Co. only rented us office space. 
the dealers like it and it produces 
results for them. The progressive 
merchant likes an idea which al- 
lows him to say and do things in 
his own way, which he knows are 
practicable. We try to furnish 
him that sort of idea.” 































Advertising Plans of the Hawai 


Tourist Bureau 
Plans have been completed for the 
fall campaign of the Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau which will be conducted in 
magazines. This advertising. will be 
directed by the San Francisco office of 

The H. K. McCann Company. 
Harold H. Yost, San Francisco man- 
ager of the bureau, is preparing plans 
for the 1924 newspaper advertising 
program, to be completed by August 1, 
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rom THE FOLEY AGENCY 


comes this message — 


“Glad to recommend the 
quality of your work,the 
— personal service 

_— e,and your very 
sail actory prices.” 


CAVANAGH_& BENSINGER 
120 WEST 32™> STREET, 


“Art Ser a. 


TELEPHONE PENN. 1760 


QirKs see 
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Advertising Specialists 
Tawaii 
Not merely distributors of paper, are the 
for te Strathmore agents. Each, upon acquaint- 
r . . 
cted : ance, proves to be something more:—a special- 
ol ist in using papers ‘‘advertisingly.” 
20. man. Such knowledge is absolulely necessary in direct- 
_ mail planning of today. For every page must be 


ust 1, 


treated as a picture; every picture is partly paper. 


Phone your nearest Strathmore agent what you 
are planning. He will create dummies for you. He 
has a special Strathmore Sample Cabinet for this 
express purpose. He knows which of its hun- 
dreds of papers will best say your say; and he 
knows how to cut it, fold it, and make the en- 
velopes. 


His is a service which saves you money, both in 
the cost per printed copy and in the cost per 
advertising return. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, Mass. U.S. A. 


trathmore 
Expressive Papers . 


are part of the picture 
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Vie Danger of Overloading. 


Extremes are dangerous. 


reach the golden mean. 
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The problem of life is to 


In loading a truck, it is just 


as inefficient and just as wasteful to put on too much 


weight as it is to put on too little. 


Overloading will 


injure the springs, strain the frame and even break 
down the truck. Underloading means power not utilized 


and exorbitant overhead. 

We have the same problem 
in advertising. When are we 
spending too much, and when 
are we not spending enough? 
Spending an advertising ap- 
propriation is in effect buying 
mass psychology and there are 
few ways to measure results 
directly [the mail-order busi- 
It requires not 
only experience and rare judg- 
ment in “buying space,” but a 
strict adherence to common- 
sense principles. 

Many advertisers, when they 
find out what advertising will 
do, become too enthusiastic and 
overspend. If they have a bill- 
board on every other street 
corner, they believe that one on 


every corner will double their 
sales. If they are using 500-line 
space, they think that doubling 
the space will increase their 
business in the same propor- 
tion. As in bridge, there are 
times to double and redouble— 
but it might cost the inexperi- 
enced player a great deal of 
money. 

Your advertising agency 
should help you to keep the 
advertising “truck” going with 
just the right load. Permit us 
to sink our modesty and point 
out that we owe our success in 
great part to our conservative 
attitude toward advertising 
appropriations—we don’t want 
our clients to overspend. 


No Account Too Large — No Account Too Small 


We issue a little magazine 
ing called “The Adz.” 





on advertising and merchandis- 
Ask to be placed on the mailing list. 


he Chambers Agency, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


NEW ORLEANS 
---NEW YORK--- 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Friendly Copy 
Used to Prevent 
Substitution 





D\VERTISEMENTS prepared 
for the purpose of preventing 
substitution are not at all novel. 
Nevertheless, a piece of copy re- 
cently inserted by Converse & 
Company is worthy of notice, for 
the reasun that it discusses this 
matter of substitution without 
threatening dire happenings, or in 
other ways attempting any form 
of intimidation. The advertise- 
ment is in the nature of a memo- 
randum to buyers, department 
managers, merchandise men, and 
store owners. It appeared in a 
publication circulating among the 
dry-goods and department-store 
trade. The copy reads: 


It has been brought to our attention 
that the name ‘‘Windsor’—which has 
come to be synonymous everywhere with 
“quality” in- cotton fabrics—is being 
applied to fabrics that are not from the 
Windsor Print Works. 

As a compliment to the fame of the 
Windsor name, and its potency in selling 
goods, we appreciate this, but we cannot 
permit it to continue because of its ten- 
dency to mislead. 

The name “Windsor” is protected by 
registration in the United States Patent 
Office, which prevents its use on other 
cotton textiles. You can, therefore, be 
certain of the genuine Windsor fabric 
or garment only where it bears the 
genuine ‘“‘Windsor” label or ticket. 

May we ask your co-operation in stop- 
ping the unlawful use of the Windsor 
name, and in preventing its misuse by 
salespeople, many of whom, under mis- 
taken belief, apply it loosely to any kind 
of silk or cotton crépe? 





G. D. Bryson, President Edu- 
cational Advertising Company 


George D. Bryson has been elected 
president and treasurer of the Educa- 
tional Advertising Company, Inc., New 
York, and William B. Schrauff, secre- 
tary. Mrs. Eleanor Hunter is vice- 
president. Mr. Bryson succeeds Paul 
C. Hunter, recently elected president, 
who has resigned. 





Alexander Laboratories Ap- 
point Kansas City Agency 


The W. B. Finney Advertising Com- 
pany. Kansas City, Mo, has been ap. 
pointed by the Alexander Laboratories 
of that city to handle their advertising. 
Poultry remedies will be advertised in 
farm papers and mail-order publications. 
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THIS COPY MAN 


writesclear,traightforward 
: English,with a dignified re- 
serve. He knows sound mer- 
: chandising and the buying 
habits of people. Hunch- -traf- 3 


E fuckers cannot use him, nor 4 


is he able to hammer out the * 


: knock-'em-dead type of copy. 


He must Study a produé thor- 
oughly before he can begin to 
tell his Story. Some conserva- 
tive New York agency isgoing 
to find his broad agency ex- 
perience thorough business 
training of genuine value. 


ADDRESS: S.T. SEIDMAN 
122 East 32d Street . New York 




















AVAILABLE AUGUST Ist 


For some New England sales 
or advertising organization, 
a man whose record of suc- 
cess includes several years 
national retail and jobbing 
selling, the organizing and 
managing of branch offices, 
and the sales and advertising 
management of a nationally 
known concern. 

He is a young New Englander 
with the right sales personal- 
ity and invites an interview 
with concerns who require 
real merchandising ability. 
His best references are the 
executives and salesmen who 
have worked with him these 
past years. 


Address “B.R.”’ 
Box 292, Care Printers’ Ink 
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‘ Trade-Marked Soda Straws 
Being Advertised 


Trade-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing is being used by The Herz Straw 
Company, New York, for “Sunshine 
Straws.” G. A. Breschel, sales manager, 
discussing the advertising plans of the 
company, informs Printers’ INK that 
there is now running three-color, dou- 
ble-page inserts in trade journals, and 
that in addition the company is doing 
a great deal of direct advertising. The 
company, he says, may go in for a 
more general program at a later date. 


To Advertise Steamship Service 
to New Gold Fields 


The Colonial Steamship Company of 
Canada is planning a campaign in New 
England newspapers to advertise a new 
steamship service which it is about to 
start. This service will run from Can- 
ada to ports in Labrador which are close 
to sections where gold strikes have been 
reported. 


Joins “The Christian Science 
Monitor” 


George Channing has joined the San 
Francisco office of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Boston. He was at one 
time with The Nation’s Business. 
More recently Mr. Channing has been 
with the Seattle, Wash., Star. 
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Direct-Mail Association May 
Have Foreign Vice-President 


Two proposed amendments to the 
constitution of the Direct-Mail Adver. 
tising Association, Inc., Detroit, are 
being balloted upon by mail, The first 
provides for two _ vice-presidents, one 
from the United States, and one from 
another country. The second provides 
for approval by the association’s board 
of governors of all ballots before sub. 
mission by mail to members for voting. 


Will Advertise a New Vege. 
table Cooking Compound 


The Western Meat Company, San 
Francisco meat packer, is manufactur. 
ing a new product under the name of 
Calafene, a vegetable cooking com. 
pound. An advertising campaign in 
Pacific Coast newspapers is planned for 
this account which has_ been placed 
with the Cahill Advertising Company, 
also of San Francisco. 


Latrobe Tool Company Ap- 
points Walker & Downing 


The Latrobe Tool Company, Latrobe, 
Pa., manufacturer of high-speed drills 
and reamers, will conduct a_business- 
paper and direct-mail advertising cam- 
naign. This advertising will be directed 
by Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh ad- 
vertising agency. 

















concerns, 





Chicago 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 











Of Course Your Business 
Is Different 


From that of your competitors, or any other 
We realize that. 


But, we want you to realize that we too 
are different from our competitors. 


You and we being alike, it should pay us 
both to get together. 


That's worth more than one thought. 


The E-H-CLARKE 
Advertising cAgency 









New York 
37 W. 39% Street 
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esident 
at, th NEW BUILDING of the 
troit, are 
Tc aml! Mf Sacred H 
a essenger of the Sacr eart 
oor ina East Fordham Road—the whole block front 
n’s board from Bathgate to Place 
fore sub. NEW YORK CITY 
or voting. 
Vege- 
ound 
ny, San 
nufactur. 
Name of 
ng com. 
paign in 
nned for 
1 placed 
ompany, 
y Ap- 
ning 
sated 
Bec HE advertising fraternity is invited to inspect our new 
1g cam plant—building, land and equipment all our own, at a cost 
gee in excess of $500,000. 
Such a visit will astonish and benefit the progressive adver- 
a8 tising agent or advertiser to see a building and plant of the 
finest and most substantial materials, ideally designed and laid 
wen out for the purpose. 


He will see the newest presses for two, three and four color work on 
inside pages, covers and inserts. 

He will see the “last word” in mechanical equipment and system. 

He will see the character, quality and distribution of our 305,000 
monthly circulation. 











He will see how our vast ‘s dership comes to us without 
canvassers or newsstand sales—an unprecedented achi t 

He will learn the reasons for our big dary circulati lative 
value, high appeal and reader adv ial po mos by 





few periodicals. 

He will then understand, in short, our dollar-for-dollar leaded on 
women's and family accounts and our advertising influence on the huge 
trade of the th ds upon th ds of Catholic institutions. 


He will be a better informed advertising man for the time thus spent, so 
let him come along. 
The latchstring is on the outside of the door. 


Messenger of the Sacred fear 


“Beart and Soul Gppeat” 


300,000 Guaranteed 
(No canvassers employed) 
Advertising Dept., JOHN A. MURRAY, Manager, 154 Nassau St., New York City 
Western Representative, HENRY DE CLERQUE, Inc. 


Chicago, 5 South Wabash Avenue San Francisco, 55 New Montgomery Street 
Los Angeles, San Fernando Building 
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Circulation of 
The Toronto Daily 
STAR 


The average net paid circulation of The Toronto 


Daily Star for the six months ended March 31, 1923, 


was 
124,123 e 


as compared with 115,972 for the six months ended 
September 30, 1922. Average net paid circulation 
for the month of June, 1923, was 


131,183 ve 


Largest Daily Circulation in Canada qualifi 


sell hi 
ously, 


While these figures indicate growth in public favor, f°... ’}, 


they are no criterion of the value of The Star as an § = 
ee . . Sua 
advertising medium. The full force of public con- Ji o-ou: 


fidence in The Star as a newspaper is extended in om 
. . - . an¢ U 
equal measure to its advertising columns, which are § jo, » 


read with the same interest and attention. er 
—anc 
cases- 


Star Weekly (Sunday edition) circulation for six J §., 
months ended Sept. 30, 1922, 139,590; for the six contr: 
months ended March 31, 1923, 146,032. — 


or th 
stand: 


Largest Sunday Circulation in Canada incon 


tion » 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES: 


Fre 


coil 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. em 
com 
Chicago: Boston: New York: j 
People’s Gas Bldg. Old South Bidg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 


Montreal Special Representative—J. B. RATHBONE, Transportation Building 
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The First Step 
in the Choice of 
Salesmen 





(Continued from page 6) 
an W ho wished to become con- 


to his financial resources. While 
| heartily agree that there is a 
limit beyond which it is neither 
profitable nor justifiable to inquire, 
| do feel that a simply worded 
question in the application form, 
‘If you have outstanding indebt- 
more than a month old, 
explain its nature, the 
amount and reason for non-pay- 
ment,” is perfectly fair. 
One reason why I feel strongly 
in this regard comes from my fail- 
ures to act upon knowledge gained 
in personal interviews and knowl- 
edge gained after hiring applicants 
of whom a query of this type had 
not been asked. In talking the 
matter over with other sales man- 
agers, numerous cases of this type 
have come to light. A well-dressed 
applicant with decided personal 
qualifications, thoroughly able to 
sell his own services advantage- 
ously, is found to owe fifty to 
one hundred dollars for jewelry 
or men’s clothing. These are 
usually balances of the original 
account, payments on which have 
been made at irregular intervals 
and usually as a result of collec- 
tion pressure. 

Not one of the men of this type 

—and I have examined into many 
cases—is made a permanent addi- 
tion when hired. Either they have 
contracted the habit of buying 
jewelry for their “lady friends,” 
or they have set for themselves 
standards of dress beyond their 
income without making renuncia- 
tion in other directions to offset 
their extravagance in this line. 

Frequently there will be found 
overdue indebtedness due to a 
combination of expensive dress- 
ing and gifts. A prominent official 


ronto 


1923, 


snded 


ation 


AVor, 
s an 
con- 
d in 


are 


six 
six 


c- of a bonding company told me that 
ding when such facts came to their 
— knowledge there was not one 


chance in a hundred of the appli- 
cant’s being accepted for. bonding. 
We lay great stress in our appli- 
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cation forms on both business and 
personal references. We ask for 
the name of every previous em- 
ployer, and while we seek the 
name of the individual in charge 
of the department in which the ap- 
plicant worked, we address our 
letters to the company itself, indi- 
cating in the body of the letter the 
department involved. With the 
larger companies we invariably di- 
rect our inquiry to the employ- 
ment manager. This is the result 
of the common experience of an 
unscrupulous applicant giving the 
name of a fellow-clerk or fellow- 
salesman, so that the reply to the 
reference letter is in no way repre- 
sentative of the standing of the 
ex-employee. 

In addition to these business 
references, we secure five personal 


references. Without going into 
laborious detail, the one question 
which we invariably ask, and 


which we follow up until it is an- 
swered, is, “Do you know of any 
reason why you would not employ 
this man with entire confidence 
that he would acceptably fill the 
position described below?” We 
couple this with an exact descrip- 
tion of the work, painting it in its 
true colors, with its hardships and 
temptations stressed rather than 
the possibilities of rewards. 


ALL RECORDS KEPT ON APPLICATION 
BLANK 


Incidentally, we use our applica- 
tion forms as the one record of 
the sending of reference letters, 
dates of replies and dates of fol- 
low-ups, and concentrate in the 
spaces made for the purpose the 
history of our own use of refer- 
ences given. Also, we follow up 
every reference, not hesitating to 
use telegrams and long-distance 
calls, for we always want a com- 
plete record on every prospective 
salesman. Through our own or- 
ganization we try as far as pos- 
sible to check up the standing of 
the personal references, and make 
use of the usual mercantile agency 
books and reference books to check 
up the standing of the previous 
employees not known to us. 

You may be sure that we in- 
clude the question, “Have you 
ever been bonded?” and seek ac- 
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companying details. Experience 
has taught us to ask the comple- 
mentary question, “Has any bond- 
ing company ever refused to issue 
a bond for you, and have you ever 
applied for a bond of any type 
which has not been issued?” 

We do not drop the matter with 
learning that an applicant has been 
rejected by a bonding company, 
provided that in other ways he 
seems entirely eligible. We have 
straightened out many tangles and 
have now in our employ salesmen 
previously refused by bonding 
companies. 

When I confess that we now 
use a six-page application blank, 
it will be seen why only the high- 
lights can be mentioned and the 
reasons for them explained. It 
is because each item is the result 
of long and careful consideration, 
and that the omissions, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, are all 
unconscious, rather than the result 
of negligence or ignorance that I 
have found it unwise and unfair 
to give copies even to friends of 
friends. Without an item-by-item 
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explanation our present anf 
changing application forms do ; 
injustice to my company and ¢ 
me. 

Better salesmen do __ resyj 
through better application blanks 
Better application blanks can comd 
not.so much from accepting out 
side standards as through carefy 
building, item by item, of applica 
tion blanks by sales manager 
themselves. For it is the carefy 
weighing by the sales manage 
himself of every element entering 
into an application blank, that 
results in his correct interpreta, 
tion and proper valuation of the 
answers made _ by prospective 
salesmen. 

















Community Association Formed 
to Advertise Idaho 


An organization has been formed at 
Idaho, under the name of Boise Val. 
ley, Inc., for the purpose of conduct 
ing a community advertising campaign 
for that State. Funds are now being 
raised and it is expected that the adver- 
tising will begin next autumn. The 
plans of the association call for the use 
of Eastern farm papers and magazines. 








What Chance of Balm in Gilead 
Is There Now For Me? 


I am leaving for dead the advertising job that I took three 
years ago at $2,000, and raised to the $6,500 level despite the 
handicap of a 1914 business system. 


Pass the details. However moribund the job, I am very much 
alive—a New England Yankee, 38 years young; actively married; 
educated at college, but converted into a finisher by a busy year 
behind the lines in France, and four on New York’s business 
battlefront. 

I’ve learned the usual advertising routine—copy-and-layout, 
printing, engraving, litho—from several unusual angles. I can 
organize and run a department, make a house-organ work. But 
the modern, intelligent, order-pulling sales-letter is my right-hand 
punch. 


Show me the opportunity; the rest can be arranged. 








I 





Address “S. T.”, Box 291, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advert US2eRG 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 





Formed 

oO 

ormed a If you want to know about our work, watch 
conduct. the advertising of the following: 
campaign 

ow being 

he adver- 

in. The BON AMI 

3 the use 

jagazines, CONGOLEUM RUGS 
— oe VALSPAR VARNISH 
ead INTERWOVEN SOCKS 


GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 


Bag PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
much 
ried; WALLACE SILVER 
r year ENCORE PICTURES 
isiness NEW-SKIN 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
~ WESTINGHOUSE AIR SPRINGS 
a “QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
and BARRETT ROOFINGS 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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Wou 
He wrote from Buenos Aires 


John W. White says using poor paper 


fh di 


is like wearing yesterday's collar the v¢ 
s from 
Mr. WHITE writes us on poor paper. He says compe 
it makes him feel ashamed. His letter follows: _ 
GENTLEMEN: allegin 
Size up the men who use Old Hampshire Bond, aa F 
not only in their business, but also for their he 2 
private correspondence. Do these men shave of its 
every morning to impress others, or for that seteil | 
fresh feeling of cleanliness that shaving produces? separa 
The well-groomed man, if he is able to put it into “Th 
words at all, will say that there is a subtle, indefinable Comm 
personal satisfaction attaching to fresh linen, well-fitting of a 
clothes, and a freshly shaven face, and that he clings compe 
to these things simply because he wouldn’t be comfortable of a 
without them. Then he’ll also tell you that this spond 
same subtle, indefinable satisfaction attaches to Old agere: 
Hampshire Bond, and that’s, after all, the only reason respor 
he clings to it. He has a favorite razor and a favorite store 
style of collar, and Old Hampshire bond is his favorite aggre} 
paper for much the same reason. spond 
I know, because in the United States I used Old Hamp- == 
shire and every time I write a letter on paper such as — 
this is written on, I have much the same feeling that 
I’ve had when I had to put on yesterday’s collar. So WV 
please let me know if Old Hampshire Bond is on sale 
in Buenos Aires and if so, where? 
Yours very truly, L 


(Signed) JoHn W. Wurre, 
Calle B. Mitre, 367, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Old Hampshire Bond can be depended upon to creditably 
represent people who appreciate fine things. It is made a 
little better than seems necessary—for those who dislike in- 
ferior merchandise as much as they would dislike wearing 
yesterday’s collar. « - 
A generous sample of Old Hampshire Bond will be sent a 


vou if you will write us on your business letterhead. an 
fe me 

” tid 

wt 

mm 

£0 

gb 


Hampshire ‘Paper Com any 
South Hailey Falls Mass 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stati 
for Social Siipeaibass ad ili 
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Loose- Wiles 
Vould Justify Rebates 
and Discounts 


uly 12, 192 


Lires 





LLOWANCE of rebates and 
fi discounts to chain stores on 
the volume of business obtained 
from that field is the gist of a 
complaint issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
alleging the illegality of such prac- 
tice. The complaint alleged that 
the company allows discounts on 
the aggregate monthly purchase 
of its products, in serving each 
retail chain store as a distinct and 
separate purchaser. 












» ‘That in many instances,” the 
P Commission declared, “the owner 
g of a single store is in direct 
4 competition with the unit store 
, of a chain system in selling re- 

spondent’s products, and_ the 


respondent’s products by said unit 
store are no greater than. the 
aggregate monthly purchases of re- 
spondent’s products by the owner 


; 
aggregate monthly purchases of 











We Want a Clever 


Layout and 
sy || Lettering 


ea 
in- 
- Man 
-a fellow who’s primarily 
a “wiz” at arrangement 
and design in advertise- 
ments, but who, in addi- 
tion, is fairly good at figure 
| work. But the first part is 
most important. We’ll take 
good care of samples. 


THE JosEPpH Katz Co. 
Advertising 
508 Park Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Gains 20,347 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months Ending 

March 31, 1923.........+. 166,300 daily 
Six Months Ending Sept. 

30, 1922 { 
Increase in Daily Average 
Circulation ..........s000+ 20,347 


It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















The Complete Book on 
Engraving and Printing 


“Commercial Engrav- 
ing and Printing,”’ by 
Charles W. Hackleman, 
is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of useful time- 
saving and money- 
making information for 
advertising men. 


Quick Answers 


Zto daily questions 
about photography, 
= retouching, draw- 
ing, reductions, enlargements, 
styles of drawing, plate-making 
for one or more colors, all methods 
of printing, color harmony and 
effective combinations, embossing, 
bookbinding, etc., etc. 
850 Pages—Over 1500 Illustrations 
35 Related Subjects 


Write for FREE prospectus showing ~~ 
pages, ts, approval offer, etc. 




















COMMERCIAL wna PUB. CO. 
Dept. LE dianapolis, Ind. 
$22,000 iter ! 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 


‘ostage, oe tells how to write 
Sales-Produci Letters, Folders, 


Sui 
seription $2 a r for 12 numbers 
chock full of waa cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 
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of the single store; yet the re- 
spondent grants a larger discount 
to the unit store of the chain 
system than it does to the owner 
of the single store.” 

The answer of the company 
justified the practice. “It admits 
that some owners operating but 
one retail store each do not do a 
sufficient business individually to 
justify them in purchasing as 
large quantities of respondent’s 
products as are purchased by some 
owners operating said chain stores 
and avers that the expense of 
soliciting, filling, handling and de- 
livering the orders of such owners 
operating but one retail store is 
so much greater than the expense 
of soliciting, filling, handling and 
delivering the orders of owners 
of larger stores and of owners 
operating chain stores, that to al- 
low the purchasers of small 
quantities of respondent’s prod- 
ucts the same discount which is 
allowed to purchasers of large 
quantities of such products would 
cause great loss to the respondent 
and would be unjust, inequitable 
and discriminatory. It further 
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avers that any rule or order y 
other artificial stimulus designg 
to induce or resulting in inducip 
merchants to purchase larg 
quantities of bakery products t 
are justified by the amount 9 
business done by them would } 
injurious to respondent’s busine 
and contrary to the interest of th 
consuming public.” 

The question which has been 
raised is interesting and _ in. 
portant. As yet, no position ha 
been taken on the point by th 
Commission, but a decision is ex. 
pected to be announced on the 
basis of the company’s answer. 


J. J. Cronin Heads Interna. 


tional Displaymen 

J. J. Cronin, of New York, wa 
elected president of the Internationa 
Association of Displaymen at the 
Cleveland convention of that body. 
Other officers elected were: First vice. 
president, Jack Cameron, Des Moines, 
Ia.; second vice-president, H. H. Tar. 
rasch, St. Louis; third vice-president, 
Ray T. Whitnah, Wichita, Kas., L. A 
Rogers, Chicago, and O. E. Wheete, 
Tulsa, Okla., were re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 

The next convention of the associa. 
tion will be held at Buffalo. 











A Printing Plant with a reputation for good 
work in direct-by-mail advertising is planning 
an expansion in its field. For this it needs— 


First—A SALES MANAGER 


AN ADVERTISING MANAGER who can work 
under the sales manager 


A LAYOUT ARTIST and 
THREE HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN who can 


create direct-by-mail work. 


The business is now owned by a man of 33 and he wants men of 
nearly his age who by education and training are looking for bigger 
fields than they are now in. The salaries he will pay depend entirely 
upon the records of the men he chooses, but he has never been penurious 
in the wages or salaries he has paid to the forty men and women who 
now work with him. 


If you are clean-cut, have a good record for work and want to go 
farther, write a full history of yourself, the position for which you wish 
to apply, and send it and your photograph to him in care 


“K. S..” BOX 297, CARE OF PRINTERS’ 
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The Co. 
Educational Film Exchanges 
| Theodore Haviland & Co. 
Franklin Die Casting Corp. 
| -Phinny Brothers Company 





| \ Elgin A. Simonds Co. 
Frank G. Shattuck Co. 
Tao Tea Company 
Cotrell &-Leonard 
Thos. F. Galvin 

C. R. Acfield ; 
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The Advance Guard of New 


England’s Prosperous Visitors 


7,500 campers went to 159 New England vacation camps du ‘ing 
the week preceding the Fourth of July, according to the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. ‘These figures are 
exclusive of those campers who traveled by water and other routes, 
This is a new record for this type of business for the New Haven 
railroad for the week before the Fourth. 


July 12, 1922 


This is an indication of the tremendous vacation and tourist business 
that is expected by New England this summer. Everything points to 
the fact that New England summer resorts will have a record year. 


The campers, tourists and vacationists who will be in: New England 
will have a tremendous purchasing power. This will influence the buy- 
ing of your distributors. Almost every class of merchandise will be 
called for. More food, drugs, smoking articles, cameras, films, phono- 
graph records, shirts, collars, wearing apparel for men, women and 


children, sporting goods, in fact, any commodity that is needed in every 
day life will be purchased to keep these people comfortable and happy. 


Will you get your share of the increased business in New England 
which is sure to follow? An advertising campaign begun mow in these 
New England Newspapers to back up your salesmen and distributors 
will help you establish new sales records in this prosperous section. A 
campaign in these New England dailies will secure for you a wide cov- 
erage at a nominal appropriation. 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Cir. over 10,829 A. B, C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily ee gd 27,639 P. O. 


Member A. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., yr my 


Daily Circulation 22,393 P. O.—2c cop: 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100,00 000 
MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 7,160 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation u, 970 P. O. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation 10, 815 ARs. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. a iin 


Daily Circulation 31,489 A.B,C.—2c cop 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,00 000 


Daily Circulation 20, 546 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 76,463 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. {ELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 78,920 P. O. 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 
POST 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220, 000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3e copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 35,514 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Standard Oil 
dvertises Its Loyalty to 
Toledo 





Ve gree Toledo Grow” is 
the heading of a _ four- 
olumn, fourteen-inch newspaper 
advertisement in which the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Ohio assures 
he purchasers of their product, of 
its civic loyalty. 

The copy explains the reason 


has increased and benefited every 
phase of Toledo’s business life. 

“Hundreds of Toledo people 
are given steady employment,” the 
copy reads, “the business houses, 
theatres, and professional men of 
the city reap new profit. Toledo’s 
banks handle the added funds re- 
quired to meet payrolls and to 
operate the plant. Heavy daily 
freight shipments in and out of 
the refinery assure steady growing 
business for the local railroads 
and their employees. Truly, this 
great refinery is a notable con- 
tributor to Toledo’s prosperity— 
and in the future it promises to 
be an even more important factor 
in the growth of this city.” 

Surrounding white space focuses 
the attention of the reader on the 
pen-and-ink sketch at the top of 
the advertisement, which portrays 
a vista down Madison Avenue, a 
busy thoroughfare. 

The copy is divided into three 
columns, and at:the bottom of the 
centre column, five “Facts about 
the Toledo Refinery,” are boxed 
and numbered. 





Typewriter Account for 
Brennan-Eley Agency 


The Brennan-Eley Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising account of 
Ward Company, Chicago 


Shipman & n i 
rebuilt - typewriters. 


manufacturers of 





“red Wilson Leaves Stutz 
Motor 


red Wilson, for several years past 
sales manager of the Stutz Motor Car 
Company of America, Ine., Indian- 


— 


apolis, has resigned. 
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Maine! 


Portland and Its 
Suburbs form one of 
the Richest Markets 
in Maine. 

In this territory, 
the EXPRESS has 
by far the Largest 
Circulation. 


In the City of Portland, census figures 
indicate that the EXPRESS is taken 
in MORE than FIFTEEN of every 
SIXTEEN Homes. 

THOUSANDS of Portland Families 
TAKE NO OTHER Daily paper! 


Portland's Only Evening paper ! 
Portland's Only Three-cent daily! 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








Tests Prove Its 
Pulling Power 


ECENTLY one of our clients 

printed half a catalogue in 
Artgravure and in good 
halftone printing. 


The printing cost was approxi- 
mately the same for both 
processes, 


The Artgravure outpulled the 
halftone better than three to 
one. 

If your advertising is pictorial 
and the run is large, let us 
tell you about this and other 
tests of Artgravure Pulling 
Power. 


"+ ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORK. CLEVELAND 
400 WEST 31ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 
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Printers’ Ink 


U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisHinc ComPany 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mavison Avenue, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. 


Vice- President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 
Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, DouGias Tayior, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building 
Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00, 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
aeartes page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70, 
lassified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75. 


oHN IrvinG Romer, Editor 
OBERT W. Patmer, Managing Editor 
OHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
ov Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Avsert E, Haasz, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
ee ernard A. Grimes 
Ralph Rockafellow 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
. M. Hubbard 
London: Thomas Russell 


New York, Jury 12, 1923 








Advertising Really _progres- 
—Competi- ‘'Vv¢ advertisers 

are no longer 
tive or Co- hetd back by any 
operative? fear that their 


advertising may have a beneficial 
influence upon the affairs of their 
competitors. They have not the 
least doubt along this line. They 
used to have a suspicion that when 
they made a forceful effort in be- 
half of their merchandise, that 
their competitors would be helped 
also. They suspect no longer. 
They definitely know that their 
competitors are thus helped. But 
at the same time they realize the 
thing works both ways. 

No less an authority than W. T. 
Nardin, vice-president and general 
manager of The Helvetia Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, manufacturer 
of evaporated milk, admits that 
the greatest year in his company’s 
business before it began to ad- 
vertise was when its competitors 
were carrying on nation-wide cam- 
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paigns. The example was sq latte! : 
forceful that The Helvetia Com mr 
pany jumped into advertising als ag 
on a large pattern. The result jg t4!"S : 
just that much more progressivd Pert 
effort in behalf of evaporated ani tOUS* 
condensed milk in general—them for © 
creation of a correspondingly 4 
larger market from which all inf he 
the field are going to benefit. bathit 

The Hurley Machine Company Pt! 

of Chicago, was. conservative ar 
about advertising its washing ma-jm P@c*4 
chines. After long continued tell it 
efforts, however, it gained national ag 
dealer distribution. Then one of ad 
its chief competitors, whose na- ad 
tional distribution was far from sn 
complete, came out with a smash-™ 2" 
ing advertising effort. Hurley ac 
had a hard job to keep up with ~ 
the demand for its goods. ale 
If there are ten large manuf 52!¢s 
facturers putting out a similar line iG 
of goods and five advertise, them ‘4 7 
other five naturally are going tom 'S ie 
get a good part of the benefit, PUT 
But if all ten advertise, the gen-™  * 
eral effort in behalf of that class el 
of goods is doubled. More peo- = 
ple are reached and all ten sell Hr 
more merchandise. diffi 
It is of course going too far tof SPC 
say there is no competition in ad- jj 04" 
vertising. Necessarily there musi § the: 
be. But it is pretty much of ag 4 
co-operative affair after all, when _— 
you get right down to a real the 
analysis. pee 
new 
A new container § 6" 
New idea for a specific @ late 
Containers season has often § PA 
to Increase acted as a pow- pro 
Summer = sales stimu- 7 
ant. 

Sates The Beech-Nut § A, 
Packing Company, the Walworth t 
Manufacturing Company and a : 
multitude of others have used the Tey 
special Christmas container for at 
such a purpose. St: 

Many manufacturers are apply- rte 
ing the holiday idea to build more re, 
sales in the dog days. Special bil 


value assortments with a timely : 
appeal in new display cabinets, wi 
containers of a different color, the é 
combination of two or more s 
products in a new package, are ar 
being used this year to interest pm 
both vacationists and retail clerks. 
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An interesting example of the 
latter plan is Swimset, a new sum- 


> Wa : 
c mer package adopted by the Ross 









vetia Com 

poy Company of New York. It con- 
e result jq_ tains the company’s two products, 
rogressivl Pert and Winx, one a waterproof 
srated anf rouge and the other a preparation 
meral—thd™ for cyelashes, which is advertised 


spon dingiygm 2s being “unaffected by swimming 










ich all iggy ot tears.” On the cover are two 
ene fit, bathing beauties. whose heads ap- 
Company fm pear just above the foaming 
nservativegy waves. This new combination 
shing maf package enables the company to 
continued tell its customers: “In this wave- 
i national colored box, cool-gleaming as only 


the freshest of greens and blues 


nm one 

hose - could make it, you will find the 
far fromm regular full-size packages of Pert 
a smash. and Winx together with an eye- 


brow brush.” 


Hurl 
2 The advantages of a new sum- 





up with , : 
. mer package idea are obvious. 
© many.f Salesmen, retailers, and the adver- 
ilar line tising department all have new 
tise, the talking points. The disadvantage 
zoing tom is the possibility of confusing the 
benefit, purchaser with too many changes, 
he gen. or stocking the dealer with a sea- 
at class] sonal container which becomes a 
re peo- dead issue soon after. A company 
ten sell making wrenches overcame this 
difficulty by having designed a 
> far tof special slip-on of decorative card- 
in ad- board which was slipped on over 
‘e must the regular carton and lettered with 
h of 3 a timely message. The special oc- 
|, when casion over, the dealer threw away 
a real the holiday slip-on. There are 
many ingenious ways in which 
new packings and new ideas in 
ntainer containers can be made to stimu- 
specific late seasonal sales, without im- 
» often pairing the value of the known 
. pow- product and usual container. 
stimu- 

Too Many A survey re- 
h-Nut f Anti-Indus- ently made by 
worth trial Le the National In- 
ind a ree WS dustrial Council 
d the reveals that something in the 
- for neighborhood of 12,000 new laws 

were passed in the forty-three 
ipply- State legislatures that held ses- 
more sions this past winter. Tennessee 
Decial heads the list with 836 enacted 
imely bills. New York comes second 
inets, with a record of 800 pieces of en- 
-, the acted legislation. 
more Of course most of these statutes 


are are nothing more than routine, 
erest 
orks, 


perfunctory, harmless measures of 
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no particular significance. Many 
of these laws are absolutely neces- 
sary. A progressive civic body is 
constantly in need of new legisla- 
tion. Good citizens are glad to 
welcome laws that are passed to 
meet this need. F 

Unfortunately, though, a large 
percentage of these 12,000 enact- 
ments are not of this character. 
Some of them are thoroughly 
vicious and are opposed to the best 
interests of the country. What 
especially disturbs us is that a 
large number of these laws are 
anti-industrial. Perhaps never in 
the history of the country 
have our legislative mills ground 
out so many measures that are 
hostile to business. Michael J. 
Hickey, assistant secretary of the 
Council, already referred to, is 
quoted in the New York Times as 
saying in reference to the mea- 
sures that were proposed as well 
as passed: “In this mass of pro- 
posed legislation several thousand 
measures were designed to affect 
corporate or private business in 
one way or another. These pro- 
posals embraced every conceivable 
and many inconceivable theories 
of our elected lawmakers, includ- 
ing panaceas and doctrines of 
their parties or of their own for- 
mulation: remedies of economists 
or politicians for experimental pur- 
poses; restrictions or regulations, 
inspired largely by those who con- 
sciously or otherwise seek to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of our 
present order of industry or so- 
ciety.” 

The fortunate side of this situa- 
tion is that .much of this quack 
legislation, if it passes, becomes 
innocuous because it is not en- 
forceable, Anti-industrial legis- 
lation does not bring about the 
desired improvement in conditions, 
for the simple reason that eco- 
nomic progress cannot be legis- 
lated into existence. Economic 
improvement can be attained only 
through the functioning of eco- 
nomic law. 

We once heard James J. Hill, 
the Empire builder, say that if 
Congress and the State legislatures 
should take a ten-year recess 
the country would witness the 
greatest era of prosperity it had 
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ever known. Of course Mr. Hill’s 
suggestion was not practicable. A 
self-governing country could not 
thrive without a legislative body, 
but just the same his point, ex- 
aggerated though it was, was 
founded on common sense. Leg- 
islation which strikes at industry 
strikes at our body politic it- 
self. Industry is timid and sen- 
sitive to over-regulation. If we 
want our people to be prosperous, 
we must give industry a chance to 
develop naturally. 





The question has 


When the often been dis- 

Sales cussed whether 
Manager the sales man- 
Takes His ager should be 
Medicine able to go out in 


a specified terri- 
tory and make more sales than his 
salesman, to show the latter how 

it is done. 
‘  .The salesman naturally looks 
to his superior for leadership. 
When he does, it is up to the chief 
to give him an exhibition of re- 
sourcefulness. This resourceful- 
ness does not necessarily have to 
take the form of going out and 
making sales under the salesman’s 
eyes. This latter course some- 
times results in a loss of morale. 
The sales manager, in a natural 
desire to put it over, has been 
known to add ideas he should have 
suggested to the salesman and to 
make concessions which he would 
not allow the salesman to make. 

O. W. Bartlett, sales manager 
of the American Slicing Machine 
Co., whose sales contests methods 
have been commented on_ in 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, said recently : “When the 
opportunity to show how it is done 
turns up I jump at the chance. I 
had the opportunity recently, and 
without giving the impression that 
my work was superior, I managed 
to sell thirty-five of our machines 
in thirty-three days. When the men 
asked me about it later I em- 
phasized that fact that I did not 
use a single new idea in making 
these sales. The talking points we 
had furnished our force gave me 
all the ammunition needed.” The 
ability to show the men adds much 
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to the standing of the chief if he 
has common sense and does not 
stage hard sales merely to display 
his own prowess as a salesman, 





Even Worm The lumber di- 
Holes Can vision of the De- 
of 

Be Sold partment o 


Commerce at 
Washington recently reported an 
incident which goes to prove the 
contention which we have often 
made that there is a market for 
everything if only it can be found. 

It seems that an American ex- 
porter sent a consignment of oak 
to his overseas connection. The 
oak proved to be wormy and no 
market for it could be found in 
the country to which it was 
shipped. Under ordinary condi- 
tions the consignment would have 
caused a great loss to the exporter, 
but fortunately, shortly after the 
lumber arrived, the consignee hap- 
pened to visit an “antique” furni- 


ture factory, located in his vicinity. 


This factory was at the time en- 
gaged in manufacturing “antique” 
grandfather clocks. It was found 
that the wormy oak suited the pur- 
pose of this manufacturer very 
nicely because it eliminated the 
necessity of boring the worm 
holes by hand. The objectionable 
shipment was soon sold at a sub- 
stantial premium and a profitable 
market for the disposal of wormy 
lumber was established. 

While Printers’ INK under no 
circumstances approves of the cur- 
rent manufacture of “antiques,” if 
they are to be sold as “antiques,” 
we do, nevertheless, believe that 
this incident is illuminating be- 
cause it proves that there is a 
buyer for almost every product if 
he can be located. Hundreds of 
products are now being sold that 
were formerly regarded as waste. 
Today there is really no such thing 
as waste, as. there is a market for 
practically every kind of waste. 
Sometimes this market has to be 
scouted for, but in doing this ad- 
vertising can officiate.. Advertising 
that is sent out as a scout usually 
locates what it is sent after if the 
advertising is continued on the job 
long enough. 
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Boy Scouts and the Business Man 


“Boy Scout Training in Thrift is a powerful 
aid in producing substantial citizens” 
Walter W. Head, 


President, Omaha National Bank, and Vice- 
President, American Bankers Association. 


A Boy Scout is pledged to do a good turn daily without 
pay. Many of these are performed for the community. 
The practical value of the Good Turn appeals to the 
business man; the Scout Oath and Law assure him of 
substantial and honorable clients in the years to come. 


To be sure of the good-will and patronage of these boys a 
few years hence advertise to them today—the most im- 
pressionable period in their lives. The habits they form 


now will stick through manhood. 


Forms for September close July 25th 


BoyssLirE 


37 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





Union Bank Bldg. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Executives who furnish the in- 
teresting sales and advertising 
information used in the articles 
in the PRINTERS’ INK Publica- 
tions are your customers. 


a, 








\ 

AY 
' 7 ert a 
A 2 


The advertising of the American Cotton Oil 
Company is handled by Gardiner & Wells Co., 
Inc. The PRINTERS’ INK Publications will 
carry your sales message direct to those who buy 
or influence the buying in these organizations. 
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Scan 


The following individuals of the American 
- Cotton Oil Company (Gold Dust, Fairy 
Soap, Cottolene) are readers of either 
PRINTERS’ INK or PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY, or both, as indicated :* 


ws 


we 





NAME TITLE Weekty MONTHLY 
Geo. K. Morrow President Yes Yes 
Lyman N. Hine Vice-President _ se 
A. C. Lang General Sales Mgr. 2 Mg 

N. K. Fairbank Co. 
F. W. Ganschow Asst. to Gen. Sales Mgr. “ ° 


N. K. Fairbank Co. 


C.C. Gridley Asst. to Gen. Sales Mgr. “ Ks 
N. K. Fairbank Co. 


D. C. Toal Purchasing Agent ” = 
* Information furnished by the American Cotton Oil Company. 
Gardiner & Wells Co., Inc., individuals who 


are readers of Printers’ Ink or Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, or both, as indicated:* 





NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Wm. Ray Gardiner President ° Yes Yes 
A. J. Wells Vice-President “ 
A. C. Mace, Jr. 2 $ " " 
J. H. Weinberg Secretary and Treasurer “ 
C. A. Bishop Gen’l Account Executive “ 
H. M. Bourne Chief of Copy and 

Production . 
J. J. Corkery Manager Contract and 

Space “ “ 
R. C. Gardiner Forwarding « “« 
E. J. Oppenheim ™ 7 bs: 
A. X. Maguire Production “ 


* Information furnished by Gardiner & Wells Co., Inc. 


PrintErs’ INK Printers’ INK MontTHLY 
A Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magazine of Sales, 
Established 1888 by Gzorcr P. Roweii Marketing and Advertising 
July 5th edition July edition 
20,600 copies 15,700 copies 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications Blanket the Field 
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Advertising Manager 








PROMINENT ADVERTISING MEN 








SHERWIN MurpPHY 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano MFc. Co. 


CuHicaco, ILL. 


Using 
Extension Magazine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ELLWOOD TANSEY, Advertising Manager 
General Offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Eastern Representatives 
Lee & Williamson, 171 Madison Avenue, New York 





Western Representatives 
Wheeler & Northrup, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Pacific Coast Representatives 
Henry De Clerque, Inc. 
55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
San Fernando Building, Log Angeles, Calif. 
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JULY MAGAZINES 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Adver- 


tising.) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 

Review of Reviews....... 88 19,914 
Harpes?e: ip s0'e woh 0 o> nae 84 18,969 
Warld’s Works, ......0005 81 18,144 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 70 815,692 
Soe E. seks wield cis > was 60 13,524 
Current Opinion......... 46 10,393 
COREE: Gib wasatcesutved 43 9,662 
(NE ss cnasccecees 26 5,838 
PE. GED. axp.csnccodsee 19 4,368 
WEEE WEE onc cdcccsccs 17 3,988 
DENN Sh ssc wcionstigan 16 3,624 
ee ee 16 3,596 
Street & Smith Combination 14 3,276 
pg ETT 13 2,924 
Bowe Beek. i 6.ckisc0td . es 12 2,787 

Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
per 304 43,526 
ah 600-1 56.020008% 186 26,614 
Cosmopolitan .........sse 184 26,378 
Physical Culture ........ 146 20,974 
bh) Rene Spree 123 17,666 
Ataatican® Boy . ....2 22 006s 83 16,652 
eee Pe 114 = 16,435 
Motion Picture Magazine. 97 13,923 
pry eet 94 13,701 
DOSES Ais 6004046 Kee 75 10,725 
Hearst’s International...... 71 10,170 
GN Sciceccwsnns 61 8,765 
0 eae 59 8,513 
Se GE “5 bis cercdce tvs 47 8,022 
Elks Magazine .......... 49 7,538 
ES 4 SES ee 50 6,900 
PE 565000400 0se0's 36 5,219 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 24 4,104 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)........ 370 58,695 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 329 55,969 
Good Housekeeping ...... 307. 43,955 
Basper’s Bazar .......0% 199 33,597 
Woman’s Home Companion 189 32,134 
8 eile! a ic Sed 154 30,958 
Pictorial Review ........ 147 29,446 
NS eee 121 20,620 
DDROE: oc-05.00 cancecstcgs 93 15,973 
ee PT rr 72 13,662 
Modern Priscilla ........ 77. +=: 13,214 
Woman’s World ........ 62 10,633 
People’s Home Journal... 60 10,240 
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Constructive 
Reading 


Forbes is edited for those 
who believe in constructive 
reading as a necessary part 
of their business equipment. 


Every issue contains practi- 
cal forward looking infor- 
mation of definite use to 
executives. Forbes also in- 
cludes real inspiration to 
quicken men’s minds and 
arouse them to action. 


With such an audience and 
editorial policy, advertisers 
are assured of satisfactory 
results. 


The June 9th issue con- 
tained 50 pages of paid ad- 
vertising, the largest vol- 
ume of advertising in our 
history. Upon request we 
shall be very glad to give 
you information as to the 
reasons for our continued 
growth. 


Members of the A. B. C. 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 


Western Manager: 
Mr. H. 8. Irving 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Manager: 
Mr. Frank H. Burns 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 











LOWEST 


Percentage of 
SELLING COST 
Therefore _ 
MOS T PROFITABLE 
to Advertisers 
The “Register” is known to 


produce the MOST RESULTS 


in New Haven Stores. 





Largest | 
Circulation! 


in 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 





Ninety-one per cent of its entire 
circulation is in, and close to, the 
city of New Haven (within ten 
miles of New Haven City Hall). 


City Circulation, alone, of 
“Register” is several thou- 
sands larger than the ENTIRE 
Circulation of any other New 
Haven paper. 


Every evening the ‘“‘ Register” 
prints and SELLS more papers 
than any other TWO New Haven 
papers COMBINED. 


New Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Columns Lines 


Fashionable Dress ....... 58 10,084 
oT Be “Sa ee ee 45 6,435 | 
People’s Popular Monthly. 28 5,416 
ae 29 5,044 
Woman Citizen (3 Ju. is.) 33 4,894 
Mess. of Sacred Heart (Pg.) 11 2,646 
Mother’s-Home Life ..... 13 2,357 
Today’s Housewife ...... 10 1,690 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lines 
The Spur (2 issues)..... 556 93,528 
Town & Country (2 issues) 309 51,964 
House & Garden......... 316 © 49,981 
aE 2 Fn ee ere 295 49,560 
Country Lale. 26.0060. 236 39,648 
Willy DR 6b ocSs Sec 233 36,868 
Field & Stream.......... 221 331,603 
NE oth te ncsceencraes 180 25,768 
Radio News <......+.00. 172 25,344 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.). 109 24,472 
Outers’ Recreation ...... 156 22,349 
Popular Science Monthly. 123 18,755 
Arts & Decoration....... 106 =:17,941 
National Sportsman ..... 122 = 17,552 
PUN. Grrdud'sls 33.0%.00 bo Wows 112 =16,548 
House Beautiful ........ 107 = 16,543 
Outdoor Life ........... 111 =15,953 
Nation’s Business ....... 104 15,428 
World Traveler ......... 92 13,524 
Science & Invention...... 90 13,235 
Forest & Stream......... 86 12,421 
I, SUN had aia's Sasiece 73 ~=—-:11,613 
Scientific American ...... 66 11,257 
Popular Radio (Pg.)..... 44 9,856 
International Studio ..... 67 9,515 
WE hive dcacoewssS cdc 60 9,510 
SE 62 8,936 
| A ET 49 7,105 
Association Men ........ 50 7,000 
Garden Magazine ........ 43 6,700 
Extension Magazine ..... 11 1,935 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
MacLean’s (2 June issues) 261 
Western Home Mo, (June) 117 21,209 
Canadian Home Journal.. 118 20,553 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 134 19,280 
Canadian Magazine (Pg.). 35 8,036 
Everywoman’s World .... 42 7,373 
eee 28 5,038 
JUNE WEEELIES 
June 1-7 Columns Lines 


Saturday Evening Post.. 401 68,262 


Literary Digest ....... 156 23,838 
WUE Sap Wet tine.c 3 be sa 153 23,386 
American Weekly ..... 45 12,409 
RE Uctiwens ds ds 65060 51 7,410 
EE 5 Gait thie na 48 6,909 
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0,084 

6,435 

5,416 

5,044 

4,894 . 

2661 NOW You are planning 
9357 ° 

1,690 your fall list. 

S38 

964 Think of a quarter million 
360 homes that are com- 
1,648 . ° 

‘363 mitted to an idea 
pee and a magazine! 


768 
344 
472 


,349 ° e 
755 on the quality circu- 


«| Concentrate lation that comes 


552 


54 . 
543 through most inten- 


953 . , 
428 sive f eader interest. 
524 
235 
+21 


3 ‘ is dominant—practi- 
6 . hysical cally alone—in its 


r Culture field. Without 

05 . PuystcaL CULTURE 

00 . 

0 on your fall list you 
are neglecting the 

* most unique and fer- 

: tile market offered 

. in any monthly mag- 

: azine. 

; 

‘| PHYSICAL CULTURE 

! NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 
| A 34 4,832 New Republic ........ 10 1,543 
TE erences caesnwe 25 4,406 PISS oc inleciiesdet bow 8 1,258 
Christian Herald ...... 24 4,180 Youth’s Companion .... 6 1,060 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 17 4,004 June 29-30 Columns Lines 
American Legion Weekly 21 3,140 Saturday Evening Post.. 306 52,169 
Youth’s Companion ... 18 3,060 Literary Digest ....... 60 9,187 
| RR aad a od ee 19 2,818 CTT 6 armeeireascc 16 2,750 
Churchman ........... 17 ° 2,399 Christian Herald ...... 14 2,380 
New Republic ........ 15 2,295 CHOPCRIMBR 6600005550 13 1,948 
Woman’s Weekly ...... 12 - 2,190 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 6 1,344 
Independent .......... 11 =: 1,658 JUAGE « .2.00050 te beg- 8 1,205 
American Legion Weekly 5 828 

June 8-14 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 418 71,103 Totals for June Columns Lines 
American Weekly ..... 58 16,037 Saturday Evening Post 1,897 322,546 
Literary Digest ....... 101 15,407 Literary Digest ....... 526 79,968 
ae el ee 45 6,929 American Weekly ..... 196 = 53,796 
RU iis. agree CUD 9 0.6 41 5,974 MNO NESS eate cues 199 30,315 
0 RPE a 38 5,511 CR. hsscce scares 132 22,461 
TID os se ccc buhawk 31 5,425 CE 86h isin des ccee 147 =. 21,120 
Independent ........... 23 3,355 RE i Nia eet ade tae 655 144 20,663 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 13 3,120 Christian Herald ...... 91 15,639 
Christian Herald ...... 17 3,048 Argosy-All-Story (Pg... 57 12,848 
Youth’s Companion .... 16 2,880 American Legion Weekly 73 10,460 
American Legion Weekly 19 2,737 Independent .......... 72 ~=10,395 
WOE. eo sacceconaweess 12 1,741 PE: San eravesen cues 72 ~=10,189 
Churchawin® ....54..... 11 1,576 CRORUNORE: sinc dss ccscs 69 9,744 
New Republic ......... 10 1,543 I eee GG diag 9-5 one © 60 8,666 
I 5 Siac ows ip. tees 9 1,354 Youth’s Companion .... 49 8,440 
Woman’s Weekly ...... 5 943 New Republic ........ 47 6,924 
Woman’s Weekly ...... 17 3,133 

June 15-21 Columns Lines 


Saturday Evening Post.. 389 66,142 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 








Literary Digest ....... 105 15,996 
American Weekly ..... 49 13,455 FICATIONS nis 7 
ier’ one ines 
CME fa. ck ovescticete 27 4,738 1 The Spur (3 isouss). 93,528 
NE oe ce ice sends hs 28 4,043 
- 2 Vogue (2 issues)..... e 58,695 
BEE decane wees enetoe 27 3,881 a 
a ok 3 Ladies’ Home Journal.. 329 55,969 
Christian Herald ...... 18 3,206 : 
4 Town & Country (2 is.) 309 51,964 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 12 2,713 
3 ‘ 5 House & Garden...... 316 = 49,981 
American Legion Weekly 15 2,159 
paren 14 2.026 PEE Sas ahaes wae eee 295 49,560 
N “ etl hoa 14 1.968 7 MacLean’s (2 June is.) 261 45,695 i 
eat TH Ty ity y 8 Good Housekeeping.... 307 43,955 | 
Independent .......... 12 1,829 . 
- eo a rr re 304 43,526 
New Republic ......... 10 1,543 3 } 
> 4 10 Country Life ........ 236 39,648 j 
Youth’s Companion .... 8 1,440 F £ 1 
Se aan 10 1.406 22 Vanity Fale cnc ccccce 233 36,868 
ie 08 4 12 Harper’s Bazar ...... 199 33,597 
June 22-28 Columns Lines 13 Woman’s Home Comp.. 189 32,134 
Saturday Evening Post.. 381 64,870 14 Field & Stream....... 221 31,603 
Literary Digest ....... 102 =15,540 TS FES. eo ccc vices ces 154 30,958 
American Weekly ..... 43 11,895 16 Pictorial Review ..... 147 29,446 
er 30 5,142 90 TE ORS. é x00 60 08 0d 186 26,614 
CNMIOUES .. decd occe 32 4,657. 18 Cosmopolitan ......... 184 26,378 
Independent .......... 24 3,553 Ce ae oe oe eee 180 25,768 
9 eee 23 3,398 20 Radio News ......... 172 25,344 
Christian Herald ...... 16 2,825 21 Popular Mechanics(Pg.) 109 24,472 
CRI *.. i erevses tas 17 2,415 22 Outers’ Recreation ... 156 22,349 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 7 1,667 23 West. Home Mo. (June) 117. 21,209 
RE eee ree 11 1,648 24 Physical Culture ..... 146 =. 20,974 Rovewen 


American Legion Weekly 11 1,596... 25: Thetineter on dsacs cscs 121 20,620 
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The editorial pages of a maga- 
zine are the best evidence of the 
character, circumstances and 
taste of the people who read it. 


CURRENT OPINION 
for July 


Ford Threatens the Old Parties 
Putting Money and Life Into Austria 
Who Are the Seven Greatest Americans? 
Why Germany Drowned Her Credit 
The Supreme Court in Controversy 
A Doctor Indicts Modern Literature 


Britain is Charged With Arming 
and Feeding Foes 


The Short Story of the Month 
The Play of the Month 
Drama—Art 


24 Pages of Artgravure 


Current Opinion 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Advertising Manager 
50 West 47th Street 105 West Monroe Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY ADVERTISING 
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1923 1922 1921 1920 Tota 
MacLean’s (2 June issues). . 45,695 44,486 42,175 63,144 
ori reventscdeecdan 43,526 31,054 27,624 53,385 
AEDS PRE ee 8 26,614 27,386 27,175 36, 561 
ee 26,378 19,894 19,621 35,649 
Physical Culture ............ 20,974 25,378 23,301 21,002 
Revitw of Reviews........... 19,914 19,108 20,552 26,208 
Ne RE. 5G so ch obtou's 18,969 17,186 21,204 22,992 
World’s Work ........ -». 18,144 16,619 18,816 26,208 
Atlantic Monthly ... 15,692 16,598 17,315 18,655 
American Boy ... +. 16,652 15,558 13,929 19,888 
Photoplay ...... 16,435 14,055 15,073 19,160 
Sun unset ..... oo /) 16761 9,668 15,612 24,790 
Scribner’s Lettisiens ees pees eh 13,524 12,376 13,580 19,214 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 13,923 13,466 10,632 17,782 
Hearst’s International ....... *10,170 *6,692 9,097 17,685 
Comury .cccccoscccesccccces 9,898 11,479 12,460 43,499 
ee er 8,022 8,878 8,882 13,410 39,192 
DION deve de sie veke ven *5,219 *6,774 x 21,983 $33,976 
ee ee ee *8,765 *t12,424 $11,432 ae $32,621 
Current Opinion -» 10,393 6,18 5,152 2,464 24,197 
Boys’ M “wel 4,104 5,278 5,420 6,143 20,945 
St. “Nicho 4,368 3,780 3,625 7,312 19,085 
Munsey’s ..... oe 2,924 3,528 5,110 6,720 18,282 
Ere #3’ 596 *1,959 1,742 10,950 18,247 
*New size. XJune and July 377,364 348,231 348,548 503,765 1,577,908 
combined. tJuly and August combined. **Issue omitted. {Three-year total. 
MEN’S MAGAZINES 
yom, Yor ere eee 58,695 56,255 44,947 81,215 241,112 
a. ee ere *55,969 *49, 576 *50,468 81,293 237,306 
TE NE occ ccccscepes 33,597 27, 575 29,005 40,679 130,856 
Pictorial elie’ eh te-t a0 tawk 29,446 25,246 18,598 56,320 129,610 
Woman’s Home Companion... *32,134 *26,740 *20,728 38,100 117,702 
Good Housekeeping .......... 43,955 32,750 29,070 x $105,775 
SN avnilinipsiends$>6ns e454 30,958 16,014 13,493 21,078 81,543 
Canadian Home Journal...... 20,553 18,455 § 22,538 $61,546 
SE ct tins jcarhionteib.6 ¥iso% *20,620 *19,807 *12,027 x $52,454 
Modern Priscilla ........000- 13,214 10,880 12,649 13,290 50,033 
People’s Home Journal....... *10,240 *8,500 *8,965 18,600 46,305 
| ne a & Woman’s Mag... *15,973 *17,414 *10,015 4 443,402 
ees 10,633 7,078  tt9,306 $27,017 
Needlecraft eebdedscceeeén tee *5,044 *6,312 *4,134 6,426 21,916 
P le’s Popular Monthly..... 5,416 3,648 5,450 6,843 1,357 
M *s-Home Life ......... *2,357 *2,568 10,370 $15,295 
Today’s Housewife .......... 1,690 x 4,112 8,93 $14,738 
*New size. tTwo magazines 390,494 328.818 272,967 405,688 1,397,967 
now combined. XlIssue omitted. ttJuly and ee combined. {Three-year total. 
§Issue delayed. CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country............ $51,964 $42, 304 $40,381 155,634 190,183 
House & Garden............. 49,981 38,979 26,602 28,078 143,640 
TE ioccbies sre sd soe 39,648 27, 720 28,374 39,984 135,726 
0 kL SE eee 36,868 32,010 24,206 40,910 133,994 
BED -cncccrocsnvestccidies 25,768 21,303 28,471 50,960 126,502 
ie PENG, occcccvece 24,472 27,608 28,392 37,632 118,104 
Field & Stream. bebeeseeeses ee 31,603 27,811 23,824 24,695 107,933 
Outers’ Recreation .......... 22,349 . 20,312 18,589 16,522 77,772 
P we mveagg "Monthiy arareibe 18,755 16,759 13,903 5,736 75,153 
Science & Invention.......... 13,235 17,794 17,236 17,857 66,122 
Scientific American ......... *11,257 *9,154 11,963 32,796 65,170 
National Sportsman ......... 17,552 15,429 13,677 13,585 60,243 
Nation’s Business ... oes 15,428 10,909 10,878 22,785 60,000 
House Beautiful 16,543 15,576 13,477 14,198 58,794 
Outdoor Life ... 15,953 14,437 13,237 10,869 54,496 
TREBWMOS .nccces oc. aaa *8,298 *10,362 ies 43,962 
Forest & Stream............. 12,421 10,058 7,813 9,73 40,028 
cbintictiiiels 413,307 356,361 330,385 457,769 1,557,822 
*New size. {Two issues. wintee, weekly issues, x Five weekly issues. 
EEKLIES (5 June Issues) ; 
Saturday Evening Post....... 322,546 $215,968 $170,985 $311,820 1,021,319 
Litevraty Digest .......c00ce 79,968 $63,302 $69,755 $163,073 376,098 
American Weekly ........... $53,796 $44, 153 $29,488 $32,241 159,678 
ee EE ar Cer eee 22,461 $16,773 $21,086 $88,404 148,724 
CS Re ae $21,120 $21,145 37,088 41,220 120,573 
MEE aU M uaish cha car 032 Se cb Soe $20,663 17,711 22,555 $30,745 91,674 
Christian Herald 2..2.225...: 15,639 $19,129 $14,857 $29,220 78,845 
ICT Pet re 8,666 4,531 44,971 7,010 25,178 
tThree issues, {Four issues. 544,859 402,712 370,785 703,733 2,022,089 
GRAND TOTALS......1,726,024 1,436,122 1,322,685 1,070,95& 6,555,786 
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‘JTen Years Later 


3694 This advertisement appeared in 
3 our Spring Building Number, 
3,976 February, 1913 








247 A Durable Stucco Bite. fe 


~~ Stuccos are exposed to all kinds of weather 
conditions and must therefore be made of dur- 
112 | able material. 
306 Nothing is more durable than rock, and 
856 ff J-M Asbestos Stucco is made from Asbestic 
eo (which consists of ground asbestos rock and 
at — It is combined with Portland Cement, 
543 thus forming a io exterior finish which will 





ee” 


of Mr. John Neuschler, River Edge, 














546 9} not crack or crumble as ordinary sand and ce- Residence Neusch "2 
154 | ment stuccos do. " Whider & White, Ntw York Architects. 
133 
05 J-M Asbestos Stucco 
02 is uniform in size and susceptible to a great variety of texture effects in the surface 
17 treatment. 
16 It dries with an artistic gray-white effect, which is permanent 
57 J-M Asbestos Stucco is lighter in weight, can be applied more evenly, smoothly and 
95 cheaply than ordin sand and cement stuccos. In prepared form it can be furnished 
38 in various shades of buff, gray and brown. 
7 Write Nearest Branch fer Catalog 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
3 Albany Chicago E Detroit Louisville New York Francisco 
0 —" Cleveland. Kansas Cty, one Philadelphia St, Louis 
6 Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Oricass — Piutsburgh Syracuse 
4 For Canada-—THE CANADIAN H W JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. 
2 Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
4 1239 
3 
; 
} 


The advertisement was still 
pulling in June, 1923. 


September is our Fall Building Number. 
Forms close August Ist. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Little 


Classroom 


RECENT article in Theatre 

Magazine, in which Orville 
Harrold writes of “My Mem- 
ories of Oscar Hammerstein,” 
throws an interesting side-light 
on the question that is now being 
so frequently discussed as to 
whether or not it pays a business 
man to buy out a competitor. 

At the period of which Mr. 
Harrold writes, Oscar Hammer- 
stein had opened his last season at 
the Manhattan Opera House. His 
subscription list had run up to the 
tidy. sum of $625,000. This was 
sufficient to have carried him com- 
fortably through the season. At 
this juncture, however, Hammer- 
stein was beset with an expansion 
mania, He then had opera houses 
in New York and _Philadel- 
phia. Not content with this, he 
bought sites for other houses in 
Brooklyn and Chicago and started 
a roof garden on the Manhattan 
in New York. These enterprises 
were paid out of the $625,000 sub- 
criptions. 

The result was that before the 
season was over, Mr. Hammerstein 
was in financial trouble. Despite 
his difficulties, he in some way or 
another was able to get enough 
money to pay his artists and other 
employees. At the end of the 
season, however, he was dead 
broke and it was at this time that 
he pulled the most gigantic bluff 
of his career. 

He announced for the following 
season the most magnificent pro- 
gram in the country’s operatic 
history. He hinted that he had 
an entire new roster of great ar- 
tists to spring on the music-loving 
public. So seriously was this an- 
nouncement taken that it began 
to worry the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, even though it should 
have known that it was impossible 
for Hammerstein to continue. At 
this time Hammerstein engaged 
passage for Europe, announcing 
that he was going to engage his 
new company. This was his last 
card, but on the strength of it the 













Schoolmaster’s 


Metropolitan company bought him 
off for one million, two-hundre( 
thousand dollars and he signed a 
agreement not to give opera i 
New York for ten years. Mr. 
Harrold says: “It was a trul 
Napoleonic stroke. He had bluffed 
his great rival into the belief tha 
he was to give another season, 
when in reality he was penniless 
and had to borrow the money to 
pay for his ticket to Europe!” 

The Metropolitan, however, had 
eliminated Mr. Hammerstein from 
the field and thereafter was able 
to put opera on a more profitable 
basis. So perhaps the Metropoli- 
tan was not so badly bluffed after 
all. Nevertheless the incident does 
furnish us with the lesson that 
too often a concern grooms it- 
self into salable shape for no other 
reason than to make itself salable 
to a competitor who has the com- 
petior-buying mania. 

* * * 

To the numerous changes which 
advertising has brought about may 
be added the reincarnation of the 
drug store. At the present time 
“drug” store is really a misnomer. 
Fully one-half of the items sold 
across the average drug counter 
have no relation to what one or- 
dinarily associates with the word 
“drugs.” . 

The Schoolmaster believes the 
Class will be interested in figures 
issued by the Harvard University 
Bureau of Business Research, 
which classified the percentage of 
drug store sales, as follows: 

Prescriptions, 10 per cent; pro- 
prietary medicines, 22 per cent; 
toilet articles, 10 per cent; rubber 
goods, 3 per cent; candy, 5 per 
cent; cigars and tobacco, 8 per 
cent; soda fountain, 14 per cent; 
other goods, 28 per cent. 


The old subject of new mar- 
kets is a good subject to bring up 
once in a while. Sometimes a 
merchant will find a new outlet 
for his goods, which is so obvi- 
ous that his competitors are sur- 
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WESTERN 
UNION 


HE Western Union Telegraph Company was: 
the first big organization to recognize the value 













of Flexlume Electric Signs and install them on 

he its more important offices. 

es All ‘this was years ago. Siricé then we have built 

iy hundreds of signs for Western Union and we are 

r still building them. . - 

Large advertisers who use Flexlumes are now numbered by 

3 the score. The raised, snow-ivhite, glass letters of a Flex-- 

: lume provide a means of “hooking up’? national advertising 

r right to the dealet’s door. Flexlumes supply = needed link” 
r in Ps chain of distribution, 


Let us send you a sketch showing your Silent in the rand 


-__. form of a Flexlume and quote you the mpegs Soe i: 
ats ats sia shee RG anety Bee ee Rosen quant 











Instructor In 
ADVERTISING and- SELLING 
| BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Prospectus of Advertising Course Free 














CHWARTZ INSTANT TYPESETTING CHART 
Copyright 1923 by Michael W. Schwartz 
COPY WRITERS LAYOUT MEN 
TABLES showing how many words and $1 
what size type will go in any amount 
of space in an instant without figuring. 
5 cents esch size chart—from 5-pt. to 36-pt. 
When ordering state whether solid, 1-pt., 
2-pt., 4-pt., or 6-pt. leaded, and what size chart. 
Complete set of Charts, Tables and Binder, $25. 


Free trial of Set for 10 days on deposit of $5. 
80 MAIDEN LANE - NEW YORK CITY 











MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS 
reach more than 
500,000 
thrifty families in the Central West at 
only 50c an agate line, 
Forms close at 1 P. M. every Monday 
Write for sample copy now. 
J. E. GEIGER 


318 W. Madison St. Chicago, Il. 


PAPER BARGAIN 


Eighty reams of 32 x 44—44 Ib. 
Kimberly & Clarks White Feather 
Plate paper. 

Two cases 32 x 44—104 lb. White 
Enamel paper. 

Write for special close out price 
on above. 

Address B. E. HILL, 
Manager Mail Order Department 
GRAY & DUDLEY COMPANY 

Nashville, Tennessee 


High Grade Man Needed 


A group of Western publications in 
industrial field needs a high-grade 
man immediately to act as Eastern 
Manager and Representative. Must 
have good, clean record, making good 
now, and capable of commanding good 
salary. Publications are leaders in re- 
spective fields; and have strong or- 
ganization to back up salesmen. This 
is a BIG job and requires a BIG man. 
If anyone reading this knows of such 
@ man you'll be doing him and our- 
selves a real service if you'll call his 
attention to this. Address ‘J, R.,”’ 
Box 296, Printers’ Ink, 
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prised they didn’t think of it 
themselves. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a new market is suggested, 
which doesn’t look so reasonable 
and which causes questioning 
comment and often laughter. 
Such a case recently came to the 
attention of the Schoolmaster. 

A jobbing firm in New York 
purchased a quantity of leather 
jerkins, a part of a Government 
surplus stock. After combing the 
regular outlet. channels for such 
merchandise the jobber still had 
a large number left on_his 
shelves. What to do with them 
he didn’t know. Finally some- 
one suggested that he try to sell 
them to hardware and grocery 
stores. 

“Ridiculous,” was the general 
comment. “Hardware and grocery 
stores can’t sell coats; why waste 
money trying to see?” However, 
it was decided to take a chance, 
and small. advertisements were 
published in their respective trade 
journals. No one really expected 
any returns that amounted to any- 
thing. But they were all fooled. 
Mail orders came from all over 
the country, and by increasing the 
advertising it was not long before 
the coats moved from the job- 
ber’s shelves. 

This would tend to show that 
some suggested markets are not so 
foolish as they might at first ap- 
pear. It would probably seem 
ridiculous to attempt to sell saxo- 
phones in a drug store, but you 
will find talking machines there. 
It might also appear outside of 
common sense to place women’s 
hosiery in a men’s furnishing shop, 
but men buy a considerable per- 
centage of women’s hose. 

_It might possibly pay adver- 
tisers to look over their list of 
foolish suggestions once in a 
while to see if they are not miss- 
ing sales opportunities. 

* * 


The pent is undoubtedly a 
real aid to selling. Richard Sur- 
rey, writing recently in Printers’ 
InK, picked some of his favorite 
paradoxes from Chesterton’s 
works and pointed out how they 
could aid the salesman in the happy 
choice of an unexpected phrase. 
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Cnwelope gel 
more than a passing glanec 






Envelope enclosures are the “little people” of 
: direct advertising—industrious little people 













1y- ; ; 

A whose worth is measured by their charm. 
he Printed on Foldwell Coated Paper an enclosure 
oa claims charm as its natural heritage. It is beautiful 






from the standpoint of printing because Foldwell 
has a beautiful printing surface. It is immaculate 
in its folds. And it holds its attractiveness under 
trial of mailing and handling because the sheet on 
which it is printed possesses a durability unusual 
in coated papers. 




















Get this Specimen Enclosure 


We have prepared an envelope enclosure which 
shows how charming a simpie piece can be 
when printed on Foldwell. We know you will 
find it interesting. Shall we send it to you? 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 7 —810 South Wells Street, Chicago 


husband... 









in all 
Principal Cities 








| FOR ALL KINDS OF FINE PRINTING 





{ 
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Aimericanfiumberman 


Est.1873 A.B.C. CHICAGO 


With over 100 paid its 

in the largest prod and 

—- centers 4 American 
berman e 


COVERS LUMBER FIELD 





Mailing Lists 


» Will help you increase sales 







are given on thou- 
cans of f different Mailing Lists. 


99% GUARANTEED 54 sch 
Ross-Gould Co. 522%: St. Louis 


“USE A PASTE THAT DOES NOT 
SHRINK, WARP OR CURL PAPER” 


Fiat Rubber Cement 


THE IDEAL MOUNTING FLUID 
Used by the best agencies and artists 
Odorless, Colorless, Stainless, Non- 
Warping, Transparent, Strong, 
Cormanent, Dries Quiet, Spreads 

thly, R able, Non- 
faticiaine, Peels Off Without Marks, 
Perfect for Press Make-Ready. 


$3. oud Per Gallon, Less 5% 


making net cost a can $2.99, or Quart 
Can, $1. 20. ‘ne, delivered in Manhattan, Else- 
where, sent by expresg, express charges collect. 
(Parcel post shipment prohibited.) 


FIAT SPECIALTIES CO. 
526 West 139th St. New York 











poor Hoo Y) 


ay earn hme PURE RUBBER BANDS 





Others ask ¢ 
Quality is of the highest—an assortment 
of 16 popular sizes. Hundreds of similar 
attractive values are shown in our new 
catalog of Office and Business Supplies. 
If you have not received CATALOG 
W-23, ASK FOR IT on your letterhead. 
» L, F, GRAMMES & SONS, INC. 

313 Union 8t. Allentown, Pa. 
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As he put it, “After a man 
been interviewing salesmen all d 
long, the usual run of argumen 
begins to get pretty stale. Undd 
such circumstances, the farthe 
away a man gets from salesman 
ship, the closer he comes to makin 
a sale.” The same reasoning migh 
well be applied to business letter 
A man who buys a great de: 
of merchandise for a large indu 
trial corporation told the School 
master the other day that he kep 
in close touch with the advertise 
ments in the business press. 
“As a consequence,” he says, “ 
receive a series of follow-up letter 
from a great many concerns. A 
a rule I am able to discover frong 
the first letter. whether or not § 
want the article. In it I am give 
a mass of information abou 
prices, delivery dates, and the like 
I suppose I could write back and 
tell them that I didn’t want it 
but I simply do nothing. 
“Eventually, I get letter numbe 
two, then number three, and so 
on until four or five arrive. But 
the funny thing is that not one of 
the letters gives me any choice at 
all between saying nothing and 
ordering. The manufacturers do 
not give me a chance to ‘stop the 
series of letters. There is a ten- 
dency to assume that I want to buy 
immediately the thing I have in- 
quired about, and that I am stupid 


IDEA MAN WANTED 


Progressive concern supplying window 
and store display materials for large 
national advertisers looking for an idea 
man who s had experience in the 
display field. 

We are looking for a man capable of 
sitting down with a client, getting full 
information, and then preparing sug- 
gestions for window and counter dis- 
plays. The man need not be an artist, 
but must have experience in digging out 
a real selling idea and planning an en- 
tire display campaign. 

Please write in full regarding experi- 
ence, salary wanted, age, etc. Your cor- 
an mdence will be treated confidentially, 

you may be sure that you are not 
writing your present employer, as the ad- 
vertiser employs no one in this capacity 
at present, the yak being handled by 
members of the 











Address “‘L. T ” Box 298, care P. I. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA™ 
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Day and Night Operation 
The best quality work handled by daylight. 





You will find upon investigation that we appre- 
ciate catalogue requirements and that our service 
meets all demands. 


Pe se Printing and Advertising 
- We Advisers 
vertise We assist in securing catalog compilers, advertis- 
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ays, “ 
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ing men, editors, or proper agency service, an 
render any other assistance we can toward the 
promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues. 


Gutaioede and Publication 


PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection witha Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 

















Business Methods and Financial oie 
imbe OUR SPECIALTIES: the Highest (Inquire Credit Agencies an 
id sq (Pp Catalogues First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 
: - (3) Trade. Papers Proper Quality 
e 0} agazin 
ce at (5) House Organs —Because of up-to-date equipment and 
and 3 hi best workmen; clean, new type from our 
s do pone wl eg Be Divee- own foundry and used once only; mod- 
» the the like. Our complete Print- ern presses of all kinds. 
| i all or any 
ten- -— A “at ‘wich, is at your Quick Delivery 
‘ mand, embraces: ft R 
buy TYPESETTING —Because of automatic machinery and 
Phe Hands | Monotype and day and night service; binding and mail- 
upid PRESSW ing equipment for the largest edition. 
S. Iso Col . e 
> Om Gaus per Right Price | 
\dow Rete as eee Machine —Because of superior facilities and effi- 
idee Gather ine. Cevering and cient management. 
ea ess 
the MAILING Our large and growing business is because of satis- 
ELEC whe fied pe me at because - repeat on sg We are 
> of ENGR. lways pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
full DESIGN! NG Sam clout customers to persons or firms contem- 
bug: ART WORK plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
dis. a SS ae, owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 
ist, copy writing, and assistance Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
~_ or information of =a Chien: and asking for estimates does not place 
x tnt printing, we will will be g elad you under any obligation whatever. 
a dutigede niwe mail your 4 ‘printed Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 
+ ter direct f ago— 
ly, nate ee ee tie osm. | The Large and the Small Orders 
ms (We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 
ad- 
ity e e 7 
by Printing Products Corporation 
7 Senstialss Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
- LUTHER ©. ROGERS, Chairman Board of Catalogue and Publication 
BR, E. LAXMAN, President and Gen. Manager PRINTERS 
Be en poblieation Bales” “F*™* ~—“Tel. WABASH 3380—Local and Long Distance . 
W. E. FREELAND, Secretary and Treasurer. 
F. MACOOMB, City Catalogue Sales. 
F Tr GOmIIGS, Ccneary Cutstegun Oils Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill 
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SALES LETTERS 
TO INDUSTRIALS 


by free lance engineer-writer with 
20 years’ specialization. 


Samples of effective letters on re- 
quest—write. 


CHARLES MARCUS HORTON 
Luzerne, N. Y. 


We Need a Man 


who has had experience selling space 
in a Catalog Year-Book or Buyers’ 
Guide. Must be a producer and will- 
ing to base compensation on results 
of his efforts. Immediate opening 
in Eastern Territory. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “H. P.,’’ Box 
295, care of Printers’ Ink. 


“‘Weaver of Words 


is the finest piece of sales 
copy I have ever read.’’ 
Please Write for Complimentary Brochure 


The Tolins Company 


1314 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


For Sale—Correspondence School 


Located in New York City. This enter- 
rise is for sale on a purely royalty 
is, which will enable the purchaser 
to carry on without making an initial 
payment. It has the backing of men 
who are prominent in their profession. 
Its possibilities are excellent for a per- 
son with a few thousand dollars to ex- 
pend in judicious advertising. Address 
“G. N.,” Box 294, Printers’ Ink. - 


























Circulation Manager 
WANTED 


By publisher of several monthly 
business papers totaling 50,000 cir- 
culation. Should be competent to 
employ and handle field agents, 
plan and handle mail campaigns, 
maintenance details, etc. To in- 
sure proper consideration, tell your 
full story in first letter. 


July 12,19 


or blind to my own interest 
cause I do not answer. If, say 
the fourth or fifth letter, th 
would quit trying to sell me a 
ask why I was not intereste 
they would get a reply.” 

* 


Many follow-up letters are t 
much a continual presentation o' 
selling arguments and too litti 
friendly stuff. Next to an im 
mediate order, what the manufac 
turer is really after is the reas 
why the prospect is not now inter 
ested. Until he knows the sale 





obstacle it is difficult to overcome 
it. Yet he seldom asks the re- 
cipient as a matter of courtesy, 
to tell him why he does not want 
to buy now. Manufacturers who 
have tried a plan such as the one 
suggested, have been able to bring 
to light unsuspected weaknesses in 
the product, new uses suggested 
by big buyers and quite a large 
percentage of orders. When the 
man receiving the letters feels that 
the product is not being shoved 
down his throat, he is much more 
apt to take pen in hand and tell 
the manufacturer just what he 
wants, what he does not want, and 
why. In such cases, as in selling, 
the farther away a letter writer 
gets from salesmanship, the closer 
he comes to making more sales. 





” e 
Advertising Manager 
Available At Once 

Three former associates, who know 
from close observation just what I’m 
capable of doing, have asserted that 
my advertising experience is so exten- 
sive that I the duties of 
advertising manager with all the con- 
fidence of making good. They’re will- 
ing to vouch for me. 

Briefly, I have nine years’ experi- 
ence—manufacturing and agency. I 
understand dealer co-operation, sales 
promotion work, preparation of sales 
and advertising literature, mapping 
out campaigns, editing house-organs; 
know how organize an efficient de- 
partment and also hew to properly co- 
ordinate advertising and sales efforts. 





Address “‘D. K.’’ Box 289 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


Address ‘““M. W.,” Box 299, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





PAINTED 






OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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rest D 
» Say 


“/ Sales Executive 


ereste( 









ae 
4 Available 
> littl 
Mufae The services of a proved Sales Executive 


reaso 
inter 
» Sale 
rcome 


who has been an important figure in the 
merchandising policy of some of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers and national dis- 


1e re. 

pam tributors, will be available September |. 

Fale. He has been through every step of mer- 
bring chandising—Salesman, General Sales and 
= & Advertising Manager, Director of Sales, 
large Vice-President. 

Pe The job must be big and involve inten- 
aves sive selling requiring a highly trained sales 
tell organization. He has accomplished big 
he things in the Automotive and Office Appli- 
an ance field. He knows markets and under- 
iter stands men—they work for him 


oser 


University graduate, 35 years of age, 
_ married, American. 


er His ability commands a substantial salary. 
ow Part can be a bonus payable on results 
let accomplished. 

en- 

is Interested in permanent connection where 
i. distribution has not kept pace with the 
ri. merits of the product. 

“ Arrangements for complete information, 
references and personal interview can be 
4 arranged by addressing the writer personally. 
8. 

d Address “F. M.,” Box 293, 


; Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


For the best business-bringer 
consult the boss Slogan slinger, 
G.C.L., Room 417, 1493 Broadway, 
New York. 


Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing throug’ 

THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Free directory on request. 


SALES LETTERS—Have your sales let- 
ters prepared by an expert. Letters 
of dynamic power, irresistible force, 
distinctive originality, masterful con- 
struction. V. S. Mac Fee, Advertising 
Expert, 2731 Warren Ave., Chicago. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing printing 
of this nature but can take on more. City 
advantages, country prices. 67 miles from 
New York. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


HELP WANTED 


ARTIST—Machinery manufacturer re- 
quires man for line and wash drawing 
and for photo-retouching. 

Will also be required to take photos 
and help out with advertising department 
routine. Good salary and excellent pos- 
sibilities. Box 382, Printers’ Ink, 


Assistant to Art Director 


An Artist conversant with the making 
of sketches in all mediums, especially 
clever in handling color work. Must 
know printing and advertising and ao 
sess executive ability to direct others 
and get things done, To obtain inter- 
view, write, stating experience, age and 
salary desired, Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTISTS—We have vacancies in Art 
Department for qualified specialists in 
the following lines: 
A No. 1 Figure Artist. Capable of 
making rough and finished drawings. 
Expert Lettering and Decoration Artist. 
Layout man with knowledge of type; 
must be competent to produce first- 
class booklets, folders, etc, 
Congenial surroundings. Steady positions 
an salary. Write all particulars 
as to knowledge, experience, salary and 
age. Box 394, Printers’ Ink, 



































desired. 
Box 385, Printers’ Ink, 


SALESMEN 

Paper Boxes: Folding and Set Up 
An old, well-established company desire; 
to increase its sales organization, To 
salesman who has had experience in this 
line, a splendid opportunity is offered, 
Salary and bonus for accomplishment, 
Box 386, Printers’ Ink, 
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Estimator—We have an opening in our 
organization for a capable young man 
or woman who is familiar with estimat. 
ing me window displays and 
posters, This is an exceptional opportu- 
nity for the right person to develop a 
very important position. We are located 
near Newark, New Jersey. Write, stat. 
ing salary and all particulars in first 
letter. Box 383, Printers’ Ink. 


Typographical Artist Wanted, who has 
a knowledge of up-to-date type-setting 
and the ability to create attractive lay. 
outs for catalogues, folders and all classes 
of letter-press printing. Salary will be in 
accordance with ability, and applicants 
should give full particulars of past expe- 
rience and be able to produce specimens 
of their work. Apply by letter only to 
Secretary, Sir Joseph Causton & Sons, 
Ld., 9, Eastcheap, London E.C.3, England, 


Assistant to 
Art and Engraving 
Executive 


A young man of ambition and energy, 
between 25 and 30 years, qualified by 
ability and experience to handle a large 
volume of commercial art and engraving 
detail, rapidly and correctly. 

Must be unusually keen in follow-up 
and schedule maintenance, quick to de- 
tect errors in instructions and charges 
and have practical knowledge of processes, 
estimating, costs and cost control. 

Sound business judgment is an impor- 
tant essential, combined with the faculty 
for getting results in a large organiza- 
tion, without friction or lost motion. 

The amount of detail involved and the 
necessity for accurate distribution of 
charges calls for a systematic, methodi- 
cal mind, yet there is ample opportunity 
for the exercise of oseey and initia- 
tive. This position calls for a seasoned 
man, one who has probably gained his 
experience in the production department 
of a large agency or with a high-class art 
and engraving concern, or both. 

_The opportunity is in Chicago and 
with a young organization in an 
established business, 

Write fully and your letter will be 
held in strict confidence; returned if 
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CLASSIFIED SALESMAN 
new department; some experience, 
lity to plug, thorough belief in classi- 
prime essentials. Basic salary $25; 
generous commission on new 
tracts and lineage increase. Start 
ediately. State experience, send photo 
description. Do it now. Box 384, P. I. 
anted—Responsible, hard-working ad- 
icing, solicitors for New York, St. 
wis, Chicago, Kansas City on 
represent two splendid long-establish 
de journals with strong Pacific Coast 
irculation. Hundreds of good prospects. 
ds furnished. References required. 
‘ommissions paid promptly upon accep- 
nce of contracts, Address Publisher, 
17 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 
WE HAVE A POSITION OPEN 
ON OUR SALES FORCE 
THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





GENERAL MOTORS wants two live 
young men, a copy writer and a produc- 
tion man. Salary to start, $200 to $250 
a month. They will be advanced as rap- 
idly and as far as they advance them- 
selves; no limits with this great business. 
Prefer men now employed who will ap- 
preciate this opportunity enough to leave 
a position for it. Write the best 
letter you can to Box 395, Printers’ Ink, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER available 
with full experience in_national and local 
campaign planning. Broad advertising 
experience plus sales-promotion and mer- 
chandising knowledge. Box 389, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Free-Lance; high-grade commercial work 
in any medium; original ideas; reason- 
able charges. Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST—Young man, age 19, with 
newspaper experience, wants per- 
manent connection with a future in 
New York City. Box 403, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


sscTTIRELESS WORKER 

when we needed the 
extra ounce of energy,” 
writes employer of Client 
No, 7537, who, after fifteen years’ 
experience as advertising and sales 
manager, seeks responsible posi- 
tion. Expert knowledge of retail- 
ing, dealer helps, national copy 
and sal makes him sound 
investm right house. Want 
his record and credentials? 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





N. Y. COPY WRITER 
8 years’ chief big agencies. Suc- 
cessful direct mail and sales pro- 
motion. Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 





F AGENCY MAN 
Experienced in copy, contact, planning, 
managing. Thirty-five. Christian. Suc- 
cessful record. Available on short no- 
tice to Chicago agency or manufacturer. 
Box 396, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING ENGINEER 
Degree, B.M.O. (Burning Midnight Oil), 
University of Hard Knocks; experienced 
in Trade-Paper advertising, catalogs, cir- 
culars, letters, buying printing, art and 
cuts; employed, married, middle-aged, re- 
liable. Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 
Available, a seasoned, reliable salesman, 
with 15 years’ experience as solicitor, 
branch office sales manager, advertising 
manager; familiar general magazine, 
class, trade and export fields; wide ac- 
quaintance agencies and advertisers New 
York and Eastern territory; best creden- 
tials; letters confidential. Box 391, P. I. 


Young man, 32, married, just completed 
Advertising Course with high honors, 
offers REAL ABILITY, initiative, vision 
and loyalty for opportunity to enter 
practical field where advancement will be 
regulated only by ability to succeed. 
Will start at reasonable salary to prove 
ability, NOW. E. J. F., Box 388, P. I. 




















EDITOR 
Book and magazine, general and 
special, experienced. Box 399, 
Printers’ Ink. 
i YOUNG LADY 


would like to connect with New Ycrk 
printing firm or advertising agency as 
bookkeeper, order clerk, estimator or .as 
printing buyer. Nine years’ printing ex- 
erience. xecutive ability. Box 390, 
-rinters’ Ink. 








MANAGING EDITOR 


or 
Young man, 25, seeks position in 
either one of above capacities, Thor- 
oughly experienced all phases of 

e-up, including rotogravure. Box 
401, Printers’ Ink. 

















EDITOR OR ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Young woman, now employed, several 
years on staff of large daily newspaper, 
editing class journal and on well-known 
national magazine, wishes position with 
future on class or trade journal, house- 
organ, in magazine or publishing office. 
Rupevisgnes in writing, editing, handling 
make-up and all details of publishing. 
Excellent references, Box 400, P. I. 


An Agency Executive 


A man who knows what real service is. 
Seventeen years of effort spent in every 
capacity from bookkeeper through office 
manager, copy and production work to 
account director, supplemented by an 
intensive study of sound merchandising 
methods, makes up his background. Now 
employed, but seeks bigger opportunity. 
Age 37; married. Have you the open- 
ing? Address Box 387, Printers’ Ink. 
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W hat a Chicago 
Merchant says about 


Tribune Advertising 








0. W. RICHARDSON & CO. 


Established 1875 125 Se. Wabash Ave. 
May 29, 1923 

The Chicago Tribune 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen : 


Just this morning we compiled some figures which we thought might 
be of interest to you. We have had such a steady increase in sales 
since the first of the year that we were led to analyze the reasons. 


We have compared the first five months of 1923 with the corre- 
sponding period of 1922 and we find that we have given the 


Chicago Tribune 27% more copy in 1923 than in 1922. 


For this same period, the total sales in all departments of our 


retail store have increased 46% in 1923 over 1922. 


Since 80% of our newspaper advertising, which of course, is 
practically all the retail advertising we do, has been carried by The 
Chi¢ago Tribune, we feel that The Tribune has been the dominat- 


ing factor in this unusual increase which we have enjoyed. 


Persistent advertising, week in and week out, is certainly having 


its logical effect in the progress of our store. 
Yours very truly, 


O. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 


(Signed) J. W. Lane, 
J. W. Lane: VC Adv. Mgr. 





If given adequate lineage The Tribune 
can carry the burden alone for local or 
national advertiser 


The Chicago Cribrane 





iiirHe WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER} ({, 





512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York City Chicago , Los Angeles 
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